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The  Barnard  conception  of  Lincoln  which  stands  in  front  of  the 
Puhlic  Lihrary  in  Louisville,   is  the  same  one  y?hich  stands   in  Cincinnati  and 
in  Manchester,  England.      It  was  the  gift  of  Mr.   and  M  s.   Isaac  W.  Bemheim 
to  citizens  of  Louisville  and  reaches  a  total  height  of  16  ft.  2  in. 

Says  one  editorial:  "Second  only  to  the  face  in  power  are  the 
hands.     Crossed  at  the  waist   -  bony  and  gnarled  -  even  in  bronze  they   speak." 


"The  Greeks  had  nothing  like  that.  It  was  a  genuine  product  of 
American  soil,  as  typical  in  its  way  as  the  Indian  -  It  affected  the  spirit 
like  the  passing  of  a  storm  throti^  the  sky,"  writes  Barnard,  the  sculptor, 
as  he  described  his  search  for  a  model. 

The  "base  of  the  statue  is  a  solid  piece  of  Connecticut  granite, 
weiring  19,800  pounds.     The  "base  stands  three  feet  ahove  the  lawn.     Statue  in 
"bronze  measures  thriteen  feet,  two   inches  or  a  total  height  of  sixteen  feet, 
two  inches. 
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that  the  artist  was  a  fanatic;  and  he  is  indeed — in  his  verbal  soliloquies;  L 

but  when  it  comes  to  the  art  of  carving,  he  speaks  a  language  to  whicliy,        ' 
he  was  as  truly  born  as  any  man  who  ever  lived.  So  they  reserved  their    \\f^^ 
panegyrics  for  a  fashionable  European,  a  prayerful  brass-polisher  whose  •> 
rubbings  were  on  display,  at  the  moment,  in  Fifty-seventh  Street.  ^ 

Barnard  himself  was  not  perturbed  by  the  niggardly  attitude  of  the 
critics.  He  no  longer  needs  the  stimulus  of  public  acclaim,  and  he  was 
never  concerned  over  success  or  failure  in  the  worldly  acceptation  of 
those  terms.  Having  practised  the  most  difficult  of  arts  for  fifty-seven 
years,  in  the  beginning  under  desperate  handicaps;  having,  in  his  twenty- 
third  year  produced  one  of  the  most  impressive  works  since  the  Renais- 
sance; and  with  great  achievements  to  his  credit  in  every  branch  of 
sculpture — colossal  single  figures,  group  compositions,  wood  carvings, 
portraiture,  formal  studies,  reliefs,  and  symbolical  nudes — he  finds  him- 
self today  with  but  one  interest,  an  interest  amounting  to  an  obsession: 
the  translation  of  his  war  memorial  into  marble  and  mosaic.  This  little 
job,  he  estimates,  will  take  about  eight  years.  "I'm  a  kno^vn  sculptor,"  he 
says.  Which  means  that  as  a  boy  he  incurred  the  jealousy  of  Rodin;  that 
the  French  have  stuck  ribbons  in  his  coat;  that  the  Germans  have  written 
about  him;  that  he  has  been  rejected  by  the  British,  alternately  honored 
and  ridiculed  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  shamelessly  defrauded  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  And  it  means  that  his  material  recompenses  have 
been  enormous.  "I  have  made  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million,"  he 
says,  "with  my  chisel  and  these  stubby  hands;  I  made  $260,000  from  my 
statues  of  Lincoln  alone.  And  I  am  putting  it  all  into  my  monument." 
Idealism,  fanaticism,  genius,  whatever  the  name,  it  drove  Barnard  to 
sculpture  and  it  has  held  him  to  his  art  with  a  resolution  and  a  nobility 
of  effort  that  should  hearten  the  youth  of  America. 

If  ever  a  man  was  predestined  to  one  art,  and  one  alone,  Barnard  is 
the  man.  He  sees,  feels  and  thinks  in  masses  of  stone.  And  in  addition  to 
his  instinctive  ability  to  handle  his  medium — his  definitely  sculptural 
gifts,  he  was  endowed  with  great  physical  strength,  the  will  of  a  pioneer, 
the  zeal  of  a  Christian  martyr,  and  a  propensity  to  dissipate  his  fine 
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imagination  in  exalted  allegorical  visions  which,  it  may  be,  cannot  be 
successfully  expressed  in  sculpture.  Born  in  Pennsylvania,  Barnard 
passed  his  boyhood  in  the  backwoods  of  Iowa.  He  calls  himself  a  West- 
erner, and  I  am  not  one  to  refuse  him  that  superlative  designation.  He 
lived  among  the  men  of  the  frontier,  shared  their  hardships  and  sorrows, 
saw  them  struggle  to  advance  the  borders  of  civilization.  Those  early 
impressions  of  struggle,  physical  courage  and  spiritual  groping  remained 
with  him;  and  roaming  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  self-reliant  and  most 
of  the  time,  alone,  he  was  troubled  by  ambitions.  He  collected  birds  and 
animals  and,  to  preserve  his  specimens,  stretched  their  skins  over  clay 
models.  His  facility  with  clay  made  him  a  local  phenomenon,  and  when, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  modeled  an  astonishing  portrait  head  of  his 
sister,  his  career  was  signed  and  sealed.  At  seventeen,  he  entered  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  by  incredible  economies,  lived  a  full  year  on 
the  sum  of  eighty-nine  dollars!  The  miserable  instruction  at  the  Institute 
was  mitigated  by  his  study  of  casts  of  Michael  Angelo's  statues  which,  by 
special  privilege,  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  behind  closed  doors.  The 
following  year,  a  portrait  commission  netted  him  $300  and  he  departed 
immediately  for  Paris. 

Barnard,  a  voluble  talker,  does  not  discuss  the  privations  of  his 
twelve  years  in  Paris.  He  knew  that  the  lot  of  the  sculptor  was  hard,  but 
the  career  was  self-inflicted  and  he  does  not  expect  hero-worship  for  his 
poverty  and  his  rectitude  of  principle.  An  artist  intimately  associated 
with  the  youthful  sculptor  has  confided  to  me  the  trials  of  those  starva- 
tion days.  "There  was  no  one  in  Paris  like  George  Barnard.  He  was 
divinely  inspired,  impelled  by  a  purpose  he  could  no  more  escape  than 
he  could  slave  as  a  ghost  artist  for  academic  celebrities.  The  rest  were 
mechanics,  Bohemians  and  shopkeepers.  I  can  best  describe  him  in 
Balzac's  tribute  to  Daumier:  'There  was  much  of  Michael  Angelo  in  that 
boy.'  Barnard  knew  it,  and  talked  about  it — he  had  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  his  ability;  and  by  temperament  and  deliberation,  set  out  to 
rival  the  old  Florentine.  He  talked  in  a  language  we  could  not  understand 
— I  don't  believe  he  understood  it  himself — the  fiery  language  of  a 
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prophet.  But  when  the  chips  began  to  fly,  he  was  a  different  being,  the 
finest  carver  in  Paris.  Rodin  was  aware  of  that  fact.  The  old  satyr  groaned 
with  envy  when  he  sa\v  the  Two  Natures;  it  was  inconceivable  that  a  boy 
of  twenty-two  could  carve  such  a  masterpiece.  'The  American  is  too 
ambitious!'  Rodin  exclaimed.  'He  cannot  go  on;  he  will  kill  himself 
with  his  giants!  But  my  God,  what  stupendous  sculpture!' 

"Barnard  had  little  respect  for  his  French  contemporaries,  Rodin  ex- 
cepted. 'Fol-de-rol  decorators,'  he  called  them.  Nor  was  he  tempted  by 
the  Bohemian  life  of  Paris.  He  stayed  in  his  studio  and  worked — sixteen 
hours  a  day  with  nothing  to  eat  but  a  little  rice!  He  would  thaw  out  his 
fingers  over  a  cup  of  steaming  coffee,  drink  the  beverage  to  warm  his 
insides,  and  work  all  night  in  the  cold.  How  he  continued  to  work  when 
he  was  hungry,  I  don't  know.  He  said  that  hunger  didn't  matter,  if  one 
had  faith.  But  his  poverty  never  embittered  him,  nor  perceptibly  re- 
duced his  energy.  It  did  hamper  him,  however,  for  he  was  naturally  a 
carver,  and  could  not  afford  the  huge  blocks  required  for  his  dreams. 
Sometimes,  to  test  his  skill,  he  would  choose  a  marble  of  irregular  dimen- 
sions, see  a  human  form  buried  in  the  block,  and  without  modeling  a 
preliminary  study  in  clay,  carve  one  of  his  exquisite  nudes.  They  were 
much  closer  to  the  Greek  than  Maillol's  heavy  figures.  He  demanded 
vitality  and  movement  as  well  as  architectural  unity.  He  was  well  known 
in  his  early  twenties;  commissions  began  to  come  his  way;  he  went  on 
working,  and  his  exhibition,  in  1894,  established  his  fame." 

Barnard  admires  Rodin,  but  he  has  not  been  influenced  by  the 
Frenchman.  The  resemblance  between  the  two  sculptors  is  incidental, 
both  deriving  from  Michael  Angelo  and  adopting,  to  their  disadvantage, 
certain  practices,  such  as  leaving  figures  attached  to  a  roughly  chiseled 
background.  Barnard,  though  he  talks  like  a  Manichean  priest  of  the 
mystical  properties  of  light,  was  never  an  Impressionist.  He  models  from 
knowledge  transformed  by  an  imaginative  vision,  not  from  light  effects; 
his  anatomy  is  truly  sculptural — the  development  of  sequences  of  planes 
running  up  and  down  and  round  the  figure  to  carry  the  conviction  of 
unity.  Rodin  exaggerated  and  intensified  appearances,  polishing  his  sur- 
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faces,  and  modeling  by  the  play  of  natural  light.  In  no  other  sculptor 
can  one  discover  such  perfect  representation  of  atmosphere.  Light  seems 
not  only  to  flow  over  his  marble,  but  to  be  caught  within  it  and  to  radiate 
from  it.  The  difference  between  the  two  methods  may  be  observed  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  Barnard's  Two  Natures,  poorly  lighted,  conveys 
its  power  and  unity  from  any  point  of  view;  Rodin's  nude  carvings,  in 
the  most  favorable  lighting,  are  by  comparison,  fragmentary  and  worm- 
like. 

Barnard's  French  exhibition  was  a  sensational  success.  He  was,  be- 
yond peradventure,  the  greatest  living  master  of  his  craft,  and  his  spir- 
itual powers  apparently  were  unlimited.  He  might  have  remained  in 
Paris,  opened  a  fashionable  studio,  received  lucrative  commissions  and 
led  a  soft  life.  But  easy  living  was  the  last  thing  he  desired.  His  Two 
Natures  had  exhausted  his  American  experiences;  and  the  rest  of  his 
work  in  France,  though  vigorous  and  original,  was  more  or  less  experi- 
mental. He  needed  the  harsh  realism  of  his  own  country  to  balance  the 
abstract  side  of  his  genius.  "I  am  going  home  to  work  for  my  people," 
he  said. 

For  forty  years  he  has  worked  for  his  people,  and  not  always  with 
their  appreciation  or  gratitude.  Technically  and  in  his  striving  for  monu- 
mentality,  he  carves  in  the  tradition  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  the  in- 
spirations and  driving  force  behind  his  art  are  the  direct  result  of  his 
American  experiences  and  his  belief  in  American  ideals.  He  is  a  poor 
philosopher,  and  his  idealism,  as  he  expresses  it  in  words,  runs  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  from  the  democratic  chants  of  Walt  Whitman 
to  the  sentimentality  of  the  pioneer  with  his  dreams  of  suffering  Mother- 
hood and  the  Burden  of  Life.  But  a  strong  sense  of  reality  saves  Barnard 
from  barren  allegory  on  one  hand  and  from  mere  decoration  on  the 
other.  He  is  always  a  sculptor,  and  the  weight  of  lofty  conviction  has 
saved  him  from  the  conventional  pieties  of  that  prolific  hack,  Daniel 
Chester  French;  from  the  effusive  window-dressing  of  Frederick  Mac- 
Monnies;  from  the  engineering  bombast  of  Gutzon  Borglum;  and  from 
what  Epstein  aptly  calls  the  'tea-party  Buddhism  of  Paul  Manship."  And 
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it  has  imparted  to  his  work  a  vitality  and  connection  with  life  which  are 
conspicuously  absent  in  so  distinguished  a  sculptor  as  Maillol,  whose 
sedate  and  beautifully  poised  figures  seem  to  be  isolated  effigies  exhumed 
from  an  old  civilization,  or  shop  statues  of  armless  immobility  and  slug- 
gish perfection  carved  in  emulation  of  the  Olympians. 

In  an  ecstatic  mood  inspired  by  Whitman,  Barnard  said  to  Isadora 
Duncan,  "I  see  American  dancing.  I  will  carve  a  symbol  of  the  dance  of 
the  Western  world."  Isadora  was  delighted  to  pose  as  the  spirit  of  the 
dance,  and,  disguising  her  corybantic  impulsions  under  the  quaint 
eugenical  notion  that  genius  begets  genius,  she  incontinently  begged 
the  sculptor  to  accept  the  gift  of  her  body.  Barnard  refused  to  be  seduced. 
The  refusal  was  a  blow  to  the  dancer's  amour  propre,  and  being  a  woman 
who  offers  and  tells,  she  publicly  charged  the  artist  with  "carrying  virtue 
to  the  point  of  fanaticism."  Barnard  was  indeed  a  fanatic  when  his  art 
was  at  stake,  and  he  was  also  different  from  the  ordinary  run  of  artists. 
He  had  his  own  ideas  of  the  improvement  of  the  race,  and  he  saw  no 
necessity  to  turn  a  working  contract  into  a  studio  intrigue  simply  because 
a  woman  happened  to  be  promiscuous. 

In  1903,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  design 
two  sculptural  groups  for  the  Capitol,  at  Harrisburg.  "I  was  glad,"  he 
says,  "to  put  together  what  I  had  been  thinking  and  studying  about  for 
a  lifetime.  Michael  Angelo  carved  only  nineteen  figures  in  all  his  life. 
The  plan  agreed  upon  called  for  sixty-seven."  The  State  set  aside 
1700,000  for  the  project;  the  contract  was  signed;  and  Barnard  went  off 
to  France  where  he  could  be  assured  of  skilled  labor.  Quartered  in  a  huge 
studio  in  a  suburb  of  Paris,  with  fifteen  assistants,  he  proceeded  with  his 
studies,  paying  his  men  out  of  his  own  pocket.  But  no  money  came  from 
the  State  commissioners.  The  original  sum,  by  systematic  malversa- 
tion, was  cut  in  half,  then  reduced  to  $80,000;  and  he  was  unable  to 
collect  a  penny  of  the  final  appropriation.  His  personal  funds  were 
exhausted,  but  his  men  stuck  by  him  and  he  promised  somehow  to  pay 
them.  A  profound  student  of  medieval  art,  he  mounted  a  bicycle,  and 
traveled  through  southern  France,  searching  for  pieces  of  Gothic  sculp- 
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ture  buried  in  ruined  monasteries,  farmhouses,  and  churches.  His  rum- 
magings were  extraordinarily  fruitful,  and  by  selling  the  sculptures  to 
the  art  dealers  of  Paris,  he  managed  to  pay  his  assistants  and  to  finish  his 
symbolical  groups.  But  not  as  he  had  first  planned  them:  he  was  com- 
pelled to  limit  his  conception  to  thirty-one  figures,  all  nudes — at  that 
time  a  terrific  shock  to  American  moralists.  Barnard  was  the  only  man 
connected  with  the  building  of  the  Harrisburg  Capitol  who  did  an 
honest  job.  As  a  reward  for  his  integrity — and  his  artistry — the  official 
thieves  eventually  paid  him  less  than  the  physical  cost  of  his  materials! 

Continuing  his  excavations  in  Languedoc,  Barnard  amassed  one  of 
the  most  valuable  private  collections  of  Gothic  sculpture  in  existence. 
To  appease  the  French,  who  were  nettled  because  an  American  artist 
had  outwitted  their  own  archeologists,  he  presented  the  French  govern- 
ment with  some  of  his  choicest  pieces.  The  rest  were  shipped  to  New 
York  and  installed  on  Washington  Heights,  in  a  monastic  setting  of  his 
own  designing  and  built  by  his  own  hands.  The  treasures  and  the  back- 
ground  were  recently  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  for  a 
nominal  sum.  Barnard  might  have  realized  a  huge  fortune  from  the  col- 
lection, had  he  cared  to  dispose  of  it  by  the  piece.  There  was  no  limit  to 
the  man's  idealism! 

In  1917,  his  great  statue  of  Lincoln,  intended  for  Parliament  Square, 
was  rejected  by  the  British.  That  pontifical  ass.  Sir  Claude  Phillips,  had 
the  impudence  to  tell  the  American  "what  a  monument  to  Lincoln 
should  be."  He  said  that  the  statue  was  "crude."  What  an  adjective  to 
hit  upon!  For  sheer  constructive  skill,  for  subtle  characterization  ren- 
dered by  modeling  of  the  highest  refinement,  the  Lincoln  is  worthy  of 
a  place  among  the  works  of  another  crude  sculptor,  Donatello.  The 
solitary  protest  against  the  calumny  was  raised  by  Epstein  who  not  only 
praised  Barnard's  art  in  the  most  generous  terms  but  attacked  the  politics 
behind  the  campaign  for  the  rejection.  But,  as  Epstein  says,  "naturally 
no  one  would  listen  to  a  sculptor's  opinion." 

Barnard's  work  is  inspired  by  ideas  which,  in  the  medium  of  words, 
are  philosophical  states  expressing  himself  in  relation  to  his  perceptions 
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of  the  struggles  of  humanity.  These  verbal  labels,  and  in  fact  his  own 
redundant  explanations  of  them,  are  no  more  than  cryptic  generalities; 
but  when  the  idea  is  imaginatively  treated,  that  is,  referred  to  actual 
conditions  of  his  experience  and  infused  in  human  figures  to  represent 
those  conditions,  the  result  is  sculptural  form  communicating  emotions 
common  to  every  one.  When  the  idea  is  separated  from  the  flow  of  life 
experience,  becoming  the  end  as  well  as  the  generating  force,  his  figures 
are  visibly  more  abstract  and  his  meanings  more  ambiguous.  But  his  far- 
fetched abstractions  with  their  intimations  of  nebulous  soul  states,  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  geometrical  shapes  of  the  brass  polishers,  egg 
layers,  and  makers  of  book-ends.  Barnard  uses  sculpture  as  a  communi- 
cative instrument;  he  is  never  an  ornamentalist,  and  if,  in  some  of  his 
allegorical  conceptions,  he  fails  to  realize  his  intentions,  he  has  at  least 
discharged  the  sculptor's  duty  in  constructing  plausible  human  figures 
with  which  emotions  of  love,  power,  sorrow,  and  freedom  are  legitimately 
associated.  He  does  not  spend  years  on  a  simple  ovoid  form,  smoothing 
and  caressing  it  with  maternal  pride,  in  order  to  pretend  that  he  has 
reduced  the  structure  of  the  universe  to  its  eternal  symbol — the  egg. 

The  great  work  of  his  youth,  bearing  the  slightly  pompous  title, 
I  Feel  Two  Natures  Struggling  Within  Me,  is  a  representation  of  the 
Platonic  duality  of  man — the  conflict  of  the  physical  and  the  spiritual, 
of  body  and  soul.  "The  vision  came  to  me,"  Barnard  says,  "in  my  first 
days  in  Paris  when  I  saw  so  many  of  those  statues  of  victory  with  raised 
arms  and  symbols  of  triumph.  'Wliat  victory?'  I  asked  myself.  'What 
triumph?'  Then  and  there  I  decided  to  create  a  symbol  of  the  two  forces 
planted  within  man,  the  symbol  of  my  own  struggles  as  an  artist  and  the 
struggles  of  every  living  soul,  the  symbol  of  civilization  as  it  always  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be."  By  his  idealism,  his  deep  feelings,  his 
years  of  appalling  effort,  and  his  technical  mastery,  he  was  uniquely 
fitted  for  the  task.  The  whole  of  his  youth,  indeed,  the  whole  of  his  life 
is  epitomized  in  those  nude  giants.  Such  a  conception,  unless  perfectly 
controlled,  would  slop  over  into  sentimentality,  or  destroy  itself  in  fan- 
tastic illustration  and  virtuosity. 
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No  one,  I  imagine,  will  see  in  this  sculpture  all  that  Barnard  himself 
finds  written  there;  for  he  naturally  associates  it  with  his  own  agonies 
and  aspirations.  But  no  one  with  eyes  to  see  can  escape  its  power,  or  the 
everlasting  struggle  conveyed  in  the  strained  muscles  and  facial  expres- 
sions. As  a  piece  of  carving,  the  merits  of  the  work  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
Not  since  Michael  Angelo  has  an  artist  demonstrated  such  knowledge  of 
sculptural  anatomy,  or  used  it  to  a  more  creative  purpose.  The  two 
figures  are  infinitely  more  plastic  than  those  Modernist  objects  designed 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  exhibit  the  quality  of  plasticity,  and  the 
purity  and  freedom  of  sculpture  made  after  the  formula  of  the  negroes. 
Barnard's  work  is  neither  pure  nor  free  in  this  sense;  but  his  technical 
knowledge  is  used  to  create  an  emotional  power  which  far  exceeds  any- 
thing aroused  by  the  mechanics  of  geometry.  In  his  nude  carvings,  he 
has  never  surpassed  the  Two  Natures;  but  in  his  huge  single  figure  called 
The  Hewer,  perhaps  because  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo  is  less 
prominent,  he  has  achieved  a  more  individual  form. 

The  two  groups  at  the  entrance  of  the  Capitol,  at  Harrisburg,  are 
worthy  of  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Europeans  when  the 
models  were  exhibited  in  Paris.  The  individual  figures  are  magnificent; 
the  grouping  of  them  is  another  matter.  From  one  point  of  view,  the 
figures  seem  to  be  without  organic  connection;  from  another,  they  are 
huddled  round  a  core  of  unused  marble.  In  this  work,  Barnard  attempted 
the  most  difficult  of  sculptural  problems — the  relating  of  forms  separated 
by  actual  space — a  problem  that  has  never  been  successfully  solved. 
Michael  Angelo  considered  his  groups  as  a  single  unit,  holding  his 
figures  within  the  block;  the  bas-relief  admits  of  a  limited  lateral  exten- 
sion but  of  no  depth;  Barnard  endeavored  to  hold  together  forms  which, 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  are  severed  by  measurable  gaps.  A  more  har- 
monious arrangement  might  have  been  worked  out,  but  it  would  not 
have  conquered  the  difficulty  which,  apparently,  is  insoluble.  For  sculp- 
ture, while  it  occupies  space  literally,  does  not  use  space  as  a  constructive 
element.  Space  to  the  sculptor  expresses  nothing — it  is  merely  a  void  in 
which  voluminous  form  is  organized.  But  painting,  by  defining  and 
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limiting  the  contours  of  masses,  by  considering  masses  as  contours  in 
relation  to  space,  may  project  its  forms  to  any  desired  depth. 

Barnard's  masterpiece  is  the  statue  rejected  by  the  Londoners,  and 
the  source  of  anguish  to  Americans  who  believe  that  Lincoln  should  be 
immortalized  as  the  great  Sunday  School  Superintendent.  Here  we  have 
in  the  rocky  road  of  sculpture,  a  road  cumbered  with  large  clock  orna- 
ments, gravestones,  and  sulky  personifications  supposed  to  be  classical 
because  they  are  void  of  significance,  the  rarest  of  coincidences — a  great 
subject  and  a  great  artist.  Barnard  was  the  man  of  destiny  for  a  Lincoln 
memorial.  As  a  boy,  the  character  of  Lincoln  had  been  impressed  upon 
him  by  his  father  who  had  known  the  rail-splitter  personally;  his  early 
life  on  the  frontier  had  acquainted  him  with  the  physical  struggles  of 
the  pioneer  and  the  curious  mixture  of  idealism  and  practicality  which 
Lincoln  incarnated;  he  too  had  brooded  on  the  afflictions  of  his  people, 
and,  in  his  fifty-third  year,  could  honestly  say  that  he  had  devoted  his  life 
to  a  noble  purpose.  The  subject  pinned  him  down  to  a  concrete  reality, 
at  the  same  time  allowing  ample  scope  for  his  imagination  and  challeng- 
ing him  to  create  both  a  likeness  and  a  symbol.  Before  beginning  the  task, 
he  gave  a  year  and  a  half  to  historical  research,  living  in  the  environment 
where  Lincoln  had  lived,  and  talking  with  men  who  remembered  him, 
examining  documents  and  all  the  extant  portraits,  and  finally,  by  good 
luck,  discovering  a  Kentucky  mountaineer  whose  gaunt  features  served 
as  a  perfect  working  model  for  the  head. 

Barnard  was  not  afraid  of  Lincoln — not  afraid  of  the  uncouth  visage, 
the  long  legs,  the  big  hands  and  feet,  the  ugly  frock  coat.  Nor  did  he,  like 
Rodin  in  the  statue  of  Balzac,  produce  the  effect  of  monumentality  by 
modeling  a  head  and  submerging  the  rest  of  the  body  in  a  bulky  draped 
pedestal.  He  did  not  tone  down  the  uncouth  face,  nor  exaggerate  the 
features  in  the  direction  of  the  soft  holiness  of  the  conventional  man  of 
sorrows.  The  man  of  sorrows  is  there,  a  positive,  powerful,  tragic  man 
held  to  earth  by  the  huge  feet;  a  lonely  leader,  a  symbol  of  what  Barnard 
believes  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  pioneer  civilization  in  America.  I  know 
of  no  happier  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  subject  on  the  artist.  Here 
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Barnard  forgot  his  Michael  Angelesque  visions,  laid  aside  the  burden  of 
traditional  examples,  and  out  of  a  grotesque  subject  with  figurative 
attributes  despised  by  the  followers  of  classical  beauty,  created  a  work  of 
undying  grandeur — the  most  original  statue  in  American  art  and  one 
of  the  most  forceful  portrait  monuments  ever  conceived. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Lincoln,  the  sculptor  has  labored  in  deep 
seclusion  on  his  War  memorial.  His  retirement  from  the  world  has  not 
impaired  his  vitality  or  good  spirits;  at  seventy  he  has  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  and  the  strength  and  agility  of  an  athlete  in  his  prime.  His  energy 
is  simply  staggering — he  handles  daily  more  than  500  pounds  of  clay 
and  is  never  tired!  But  his  seclusion  has  removed  him  from  every  contact 
with  the  facts  of  life.  Today  Barnard  is  a  fanatic  living  in  a  world  of 
abstractions.  He  is  utterly  oblivious  of  external  circumstances,  of  the 
existence  of  his  family,  of  everything  save  his  allegorical  vision.  The 
canny  Litvinov,  who  wanted  the  Memorial  for  Russia,  got  at  the  root  of 
the  matter  when  he  said,  "A  grand  work,  Mr.  Barnard,  but  where  are 
the  warriors?"  The  criticism  does  not  mean  that  Barnard  should  have 
depicted  a  gruesome  war  scene,  or  that  he  was  not  within  his  rights  as  an 
artist  when  he  elected  to  build  a  symbolical  monument  of  nude  figures. 
But  it  does  mean  that  he  has  relied  on  his  vast  technical  knowledge  and 
his  science,  to  the  exclusion  of  living  experiences  without  which  no 
abstract  idea  can  be  made  convincing. 

It  is  too  early  to  pronounce  final  judgment  on  a  work  which  is  still 
in  the  plaster.  I  wish  that  some  of  the  pictorial  appurtenances  had  never 
occurred  to  the  artist.  The  mosaic  rainbow  running  over  the  bridge  of 
the  arch,  and  the  mosaic  between  the  shafts,  a  scene  in  color  depicting 
rows  of  crosses  in  Flanders  Field,  are  fantastic,  pictorial  and  incongruous 
with  the  dignity  of  the  nude  figures.  My  guess  is  that  the  idea,  in  marble, 
will  be  unintelligible — but  the  arch  will  be  redeemed  and  raised  to  dis- 
tinction by  individual  figures  beyond  the  talents  of  any  other  sculptor 
of  the  day.  Barnard  belongs  to  the  breed  of  heroes.  The  conviction  sus- 
taining him  in  his  great  works  has  at  last  exiled  him  to  a  world  which 
exists  for  none  but  himself.  His  wife,  who  has  companioned  him  in  all  his 
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undertakings,  has  said  that  "his  work  and  fame  will  go  down  in  history, 
but  his  indifference  to  his  family  will  never  be  recorded." 

EPSTEIN 


A  man  of  totally  different  cast  and  breeding  is  Jacob  Epstein.  A 
Russian  Jew  born  in  New  York,  in  1880,  he  decided  in  his  youth  to 
enter  the  arts — to  accept  the  difficulties  of  the  artist's  position  in  modern 
society,  and  to  bring  honor  to  the  profession.  His  first  work  was  in  book 
illustration,  but  he  was,  from  the  beginning,  by  temperament  and  ambi- 
tion, a  sculptor.  To  escape  the  irritations  of  a  family  of  unsympathetic 
merchants — he  was  the  first  artist  in  the  family — he  went  to  Paris;  but 
Paris  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  moved  to  London 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  London  he  is  a  celebrity,  and  the  contro- 
versies aroused  by  his  exhibitions  and  memorials  have  received  inter- 
national publicity.  His  career  is  a  record  of  high  purpose  and  strong  indi" 
viduality  substantiated  by  extraordinary  achievement. 

That  Epstein  has  won,  in  London,  the  hostility  of  the  academic  crowd 
and  the  Bloomsbury  esthetes  alike,  is  a  compliment  to  his  independence 
and  originality.  That  he  has  forced  Philistines  and  snobs,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  lords,  financiers  and  shop  keepers  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
existence  of  sculpture,  is  nothing  short  of  a  triumph.  That  he  has  revived 
public  interest  in  the  rarest  of  the  arts,  is  proof  that  a  man  of  sufficient 
power  can  always  get  a  hearing.  And  to  his  great  credit,  throughout  the 
protracted  campaign  of  ignorance  and  accusation,  he  has  kept  his  head 
and  continued  to  work.  He  is  the  most  forceful  of  modern  sculptors  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  artists. 

Epstein  has  not  sought  the  lovid-voiced  notoriety  which,  pursuing 
him  from  his  first  commission — the  statues  for  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation building — has  made  him  the  most  discussed  sculptor  since  Rodin. 
But  he  has  never  been  without  the  pugnacity,  or  the  ammunition,  to 
strike  back  at  his  accusers  and  to  expose  their  vulnerability  to  the  world. 
His  spoken  and  written  utterances  show  him  to  be  a  critic  of  superior 
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knowledge  and  intelligence.  His  views  on  art,  ancient  and  modem, 
abstract  and  representational,  are  not  only  sound,  but  expressed  with 
exceptional  clarity,  a  pleasure  indeed  in  these  days  of  fine  distinctions 
and  transcendental  theorizing.  He  scorns  the  irrelevant  erudition  of  the 
sciolists  and  the  shallow  dogmas  of  the  Anglo-French  purists.  I  have  not 
the  space  to  enumerate  his  critical  virtues,  but,  as  a  sample  of  his  good 
sense,  I  must  mention  that  he  has,  by  an  authority  confirmed  by  his  own 
good  works,  demolished  the  notion  popular  at  the  present  time  that 
direct  carving  is  a  much  more  exacting  and  artistic  performance  than 
modeling.  All  great  sculptors,  he  declares,  have  done  both;  the  distinc- 
tions are  faddish  and  academic. 

"The  greatest  mistake  that  Americans  can  make  in  the  future,"  Ep- 
stein says,  "is  to  look  to  Europe  for  direct  inspiration.  .  .  .  Art  must 
take  firm  root  in  some  definite  country."  On  the  face  of  it,  this  statement 
would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  his  own  development,  but  actually,  it  must 
be  said,  he  has  taken  firm  root  in  a  very  definite  country — he  has  become 
thoroughly  British.  He  lives,  writes,  talks,  and  acts  like  a  native;  he  is 
imbued  with  British  culture,  and  his  portraits  bear  witness  to  his  grasp 
of  the  psychological  attributes  of  the  English  people.  His  status  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  America,  he  remained  an  unassimilated 
foreigner,  and  that  in  England,  after  thirty  years  of  residence,  he  has 
acquired  a  nationality.  The  resentment  provoked  by  his  sculpture  in 
England  is  the  price  he  has  paid  for  his  artistry,  originality  in  the  plastic 
arts  being  so  rare  and  upsetting  as  to  create  a  furore  whenever  it  appears. 
He  has  not  surrendered  his  individuality  to  British  standards:  Epstein, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  Englishman,  has  cherished  his  racial  in- 
heritance and  submitted  to  its  influence,  without  humility  and  without 
arrogance.  As  a  Jew,  he  inclines  naturally  to  oriental  traditions  in  sculp- 
ture; and  without  pressing  the  point  too  far,  we  may  say  that  his  own 
migrations  and  those  of  his  family,  and  his  reflections  on  the  woes  and 
persecutions  of  his  race  have  profoundly  affected  his  art,  both  in  theme 
and  in  emotional  content.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  when  he  tells  us 
that  he  finds  "heroic  expression  and  eternal  verities"  in  primitive  sculp- 
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Let  the  Inventor  Bury  His  Pride  and 
Withdraw  It 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir:  The  Tribune  is  performing  a  public 
service  in  giving  publicity  to  the  protests  by 
Lincoln  lovers  against  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  government  of  the 
Barnard  Lincoln  statue. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
to  accept  the  statue  from  its  distinguished 
townsman,  Charles  P.  Taft.  In  a  sense,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  that  is  purely  a  Cincinnati  af- 
fair. It  is  quite  another  thing  for  the  United 
States  to  sanction  the  selection  of  this  par- 
ticular representation  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  permanent  exhibition  in  London,  Paris 
and  Petrograd.  Such  sanction  would  be  the 
equivalent  to  positive  approval. 

President  Roosevelt,  looking  at  a  portrait 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  office  in  the  White 
House,  said  to  me  on  the  Thursday  follow- 
ing the  election  in  1904:  "Whenever  I  am 
confronted  with  a  big  problem  I  look  up  at 
that  picture,  an(J  then  I  try  to  do  as  I  believe 
Lincoln  would  have  done." 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr. 
Taft  if  they  really  believe  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  have  sat  for  his  picture,  conscious 
that  the  portrait  would  be  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris  as  the  best  this  country  could 
do,  dressed  in  what  look  to  be  ill-fitting 
second-hand  clothes,  with  feet  incased  in 
"canal   boat"  boots?     It  is  unthinkable! 

If  Jlr.  Barnard,  in  order  to  gratify  a  whim- 
sical conceit,  idealizes  Lincoln  as  a  narrow- 
shouldered,  spindle-necked,  knee-sprung  man, 
with  hands  pressed  over  a  coiic-struck  ab- 
domen and  a  face  as  of  one  possessing  an  in- 
ternal physical  disorder — if  this  is  his  men- 
tal picture  of  Lincoln,  why  should  he  and 
Mr.  Taft  have  the  effrontery  to  foist  it  upon 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen?  Why  not  con- 
fine it  to  Cincinnati?  Why  punish  the  very 
50"als  of  our  over-sea  neighbors  with  such 
a  disto'-tion?  Why  applaud  the  caprice  of 
the  gentlemen  who  apparently  delight  in  cre- 
ating the  worst  caricature  of  Lincoln  ever 
moulded  into  enduring  bronze? 


1  ao  not  wish  to  be  otherwise  than  fair  in 
the  matter.  If  Messrs.  Barnnrd  and  Taft  had 
produced  a  statue  that  could  lift  the  soul  of 
the  beholder  to  a  higher  spiritual  plane, 
every  one  would  bless  them.  The  Barnard 
Lincoln  conveys  no  such  lesson — prompts  no 
such  emotion.  It  produces  astonishment  and 
pain. 

Grotesque  and   Defamatory 

Is   it  any   wonder  that   Robert   T.    Lincoln, 

who  certainly  ought  to  be  a  competent  judge, 

in  a  letter  to  ex-President  Taft  characterizes 

I  the  Barnard  creation  as  "a  monstrous  figure, 

( which    is   grotesque    as    a    likeness    of   Presi- ( 

lent  Lincoln  and  defamatory  as  an  effigy." 

The  late  Joseph  H.  Choate,  whose  address 
on  Lincoln  before  the  Edinburgh  Philosoph- 
ical Institution  on  November  13,  1900,  while 
he  was  ambassador,  is  one  of  the  classics  of 
Lincolniana,  in  writing  Robert  T'.  Lincoln 
about  the  Barnard  statue  says:  "  .  .  .  I 
have  been  more  taken  up  since  my  return 
from  Washington  with  an  effort  to  stop  the 
sending  of  a  triplicate  of  the  horrible  statue 
to  Russia,  the  last  place  where  your  father 
ought  to  be  represented  by  such  an  effigy." 

Lincoln  stood  for  truth  and  righteousness. 
The  great  lesson  of  his  life  is  that  God  will 

magnify  and  glorify  a  human  life  resolutely     In   neither  of  these   is   there  any  suggestion 

dedicated  to  truth.     Can  any  one  in  looking     of  slovenliness  of  dress  or  carelessness  about 

at  the  Barnard  statue  get  from  it  any  such     personal   appearance.     In   each   instance   L'in- 

irspiration  ?     If  he  cannot,  the  statue  should    coin  is  seen  at  his  best,  as  the  American  peo- 

not  be  approved  by  the  Washington  govern-    pie  like  to  visualize  him.    The  Barnard  status 

ment  as  the  fittest  expression  of  incarnated     pictures  him  as   no   one   ever  saw  him,   save 

truth.  ... 

As  I  write  I  have  before  me  bronze  repli- 

[cas  (Volk,  1860)   of  the  life  mask  and  hands 

I  of  Lincoln,  while  on  the  office  wall  is  a  pho- 

j  tograph  of  the  Barnard  statue  on  its  pedes- 

i  tal  in  Cincinnati. 

I      There  is  a  certain  power,  benigrnity,  gran- 

'  deur  in  the  life  mask  utterly  lacking  in  the 

Barnard   effigy.      My   contention    is    that   the 

statue  is  untrue.     As  Mr.   Robert  T.  Lincoln 

aptly  says,  it  is  defamatory. 

If  I  correctly  understand  Mr.  Barnard*?  ex- 
planation of  his  creation,  he  scorned  the  use 
of  the  most  satisfying  photographs  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  took  as  his  model  a  Ken- 
tuckian  6  feet  41-^  inches  tall,  who  was  born 
or.  a  farm  fifteen  mHes  from  where*  Lincoln 
was  born;  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  splitting  rails  all  his  life.  He  might 
just  as  logically  have  tal;en  the  Cardiff  Giant. 
The  result  is  an  effigy  with  a  spindling  neck 
and  weak  shoulders,  a  figure  utterly  lacking 
in  virility. 


Matters  of  Fact  an(r^coiT"'"~"" 

Lincoln's  neck  was  so  splendidly  fashioned 

that   it   attracted   the   attention   of  Secretary 

Stanton,  who  just  after  Lincoln  breathed  his 

last  called  the  attention  of  those  at  the  bed- 

side  to  its  ide.il  proportions.   Lincoln's  shoul- 

•  dera  were  those  of  an  athlete— well  knit  and 

powerful.     He  was  athletic  to  the  last,  with- 

,  out  parading  it.    His  le^rs  wore  long  and  lithe, 

I  the  legs  of  a  runner  and  wrestler,  in  which 

i  sports  he  excelled  as  a  young  man.     His  feet 

I  were  not  the  bulbous  monstrosities  depictca 

in    ^he    Barnard   statue.     The;-    i-ere   long,   as 

befitted  .a   man    of   his   tall    frame,    but   they 

were  of  a  kind   to  give  him  a  light,  springy, 

elastic    step.      All    thesp    things    are    matters' 

of  fact  and  record.    JMr.  Barnard  must  have 

had  access  to  all  of  them. 

Probably  the  best  two  photographs  of  Lin- 
coln are  the  so-called  Hesler-Ayrcs  and  the 
unretouched  Rice.  They  are  too  well  known 
to  need  detailed  descrintich.  If  the  Hesler 
photograph  portrays  any  outstanding  charac- 
teristic, it  is  that  of  virility.  There  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  power  in  every  line  of  the  face. 
The  Hesler  picture  shows  Lincoln  smooth- 
.-.haven.  The  Rice  photograph,  taken  in 
March,  1864,  is  even  more  suggestive  of  nower. 


perhaps    in    the    early    storekeeping    days    at 
New  Salem. 

I  own  about  two  hundred  photographs  of 
Lincoln,  printed  direct  from  negatives.  In 
not  a  single  one  of  them  does  Abraham  Lin- 
coln resemble  the  queer  looking  object  fash- 
ioned into  bronze  by  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. 

In  all  candor,  I  submit  that  it  is  most  un- 
gracious on  the  part  of  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, both  of  whom  without  question  are  at 
heart  high-minded  gentlemen,  to  foist  upon 
the  English  and  P'rench  an  effigy  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  so  grotesque  as  to  excite  the  derision 
of  about  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  in- 
telligent Americans.  Why  would  it  not  be 
far  better  for  Mr.  Barnard  to  bury  his  pride, 
melt  up  his  first  Lincoln  and  make  one  that 
will  not  give  the  beholder  a  pronounced 
pain?  CHARLES  T.  WHITE. 

New  York,  Oct.  13,  1917. 
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Springfield  Residents  Who  Knew 

Lincoln  Criticize  Barnard  Statue 


BY    NELLJE    BROWNE    DUFF 

Some  mouths  ago  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Taft,  brother  of  ex-President  Taft, 
gave  to  Georee  Gray  Barnard,  a  promi- 
nent sculptor  and  artist,  a  commission 
to  make  a  statute  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  bronze  to  be  erected  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati.  When  the  statue  was  com- 
pleted it  aroused  a  storm  of  opposi- 
tion, led  by  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  son  of 
President  Lincoln.  It  was  contended 
that  the  statue  did  an  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  the  martyred  president, 
and  was  in  no  wise  a  likeness  of  him. 
In  spite  of  this  the  statue  was  erected 
in  Cincinnati. 

Later,  a  committee  from  the  Sul- 
grave  Institute  planned  to  erect  a  re- 
plica of  this  statue  in  England  and 
also  in  France  as  a  monmument  from 
the  American  people.  The  protest 
against  this  measure  has  so  grown 
that  it  is  reported  that  the  statues 
have  been  refused. by  the  English  and 
Fiench  committees.  It  is  said  that, 
when  the  committees  acting  for  these 
nations  accepted  the- gift  they  believed 
it  wits  to  be  the  well  known  and  well 
liked  Faint  Gaudens  statue  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, but  that,  actuated  by  the  acute 
distress  of  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln,  they 
have  examined  the  photographs  of  the 
statue  and  agreed  witli  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  the  many  friends  of  his  father  that 
the  statue  was  not  such  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Great  Emancipator  as  tiiey 
desired  set  up  in  their  countries  to 
treasure  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of 
their  people. 

In  an  editorial  on  the  proposed 
statue  oc  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Barnard 
at  Westminster,  the  London  Times 
Bays: 

"Arrangements >  were  made  and  al- 
most completed  between  a  well-mean- 
ing private  donor,  Charles  P.  Taft< 
for  America,  and  Lord  Weardale, 
chairman  of  the  Hundred  Tears  Peace 
Committee,  for  England,  with  the. 
sanction  of  the  British  government. 
The  merits  of  the  statue  seem  to  have 
been  tal:en  on  trust.  It  was  only  at 
the  eleventh  hour  that  influential 
American  opinion  has  shown  itself  s^ 
decisively  against  it,  ai)d  the  out* 
spoken  condemnation  of  so  many 
great  Americans  will  settled  the  mat- 
ter." 

City  Has   Right  to  Voice. 

Springfield  has,  perhaps,  more  right 
to  a  voice  in  the  matter  than  any  other 
American  city.  Springfield  was  Lin- 
coln's home.  He  was  known  here  in 
his  early  young  manhood,  he  studied 
and  practiced  law  here,  he  married  and  J 
reared  his  family  here,  his  home  is  still 
preserved  in  this  city.  And  there  are 
more  people  in  Springfield  living  to- 
day who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  intimately 
than  in  any  other  place.  True,  the 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
Washington,  after  his  election  to  the 
presidency,  but  how  many  acquaint- 
ance.s  or  friend.s  he  might  make  there, 
they  could  never  be  quite  such  inti- 
mate friends  as  his  old  friends  here. 

A  great  many  of  these  old  friends 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  have  been  consulted 
by  the  interested  persons  who  have 
led  the  movement  against  the  Barn- 
ard statue.  Among  these  have  been 
John  W.  Bunn,  who  was  President 
Lincoln's  banker  and  personal  friend; 
Clinton  L.  Conkling,  boyhood  friend 
of  Robert  T.  Jjincoln,  and  son  of  James 
C.  Conkling,  Mr.  Lincoln's  very  good 
friend,  and  Henry  B.  Rankin,  who 
studied    law    in    the    T-incoln-Herndon 


law    office,    and    author    of    "Personal 
Recollections  of  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  wrote  first  to 
Clinton  L.  Conkling  in  regard  to  the 
statue.  Mr.  Conkling  consulted  with 
his  acquaintances  wiiom  he  knew  to 
have  personal  remembrances  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  their  opinions  have 
been  valuable  to  Robert  Lincoln  in 
keeping  the  Barnard  statue  from  be- 
ing erected  across  the  seas. 

F.  Wellington  Ruckstuhl,  the  editor 
of  the  Art  World,  a  magazine  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  and  which  con- 
ducted a  crusade  against  the  Barnai'd 
statue,  wrote  to  Henry  B.  Rankin  of 
this  city  for  an  opinion  of  the  statue 
which  would  help  them  in  the  fight  "to 
prevent  this  calamity  in  bronze  from  i 
being  erected  in  London  and  Paris."  j 
Interviews   Lincoln's   Friends.  j 

With   this  controversy   in   mind,   ajil    j 
with  the  desire  of  giving  to  the  read-  j, 
ers  of  The  State  Journal  authoritative  , ! 
opinions    of    people    qualified    to    judge  I 
as  to  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  ol  the  ; 
Barnard  statue,  I  interviewed  a  num- 
ber of  the  old  residents  of  Springfield 
who  have  personal  recollections  of  the 
world  famous  Man  of  Peace. 

I  have  endeavored  to  set  these  opin- 
ions forth  with  accuracy,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  prove  exceedingly 
interesting  to  persons  who  have  be- 
come interested  in  the  controversy 
over  the  statue  which  is  occupying  so 
much  space  in  the  public  press. 

The  first  person  I  interviewed  on  the 
subject  was  John  W.  Bunn,  president 
of  the  Springfield  Marine  Bank.  Mr. 
Bunn  said: 

"  I  came  to  Springfield  in  1847,  when 
I  was  16  years  old.  I  knew  Mr.  Lin 
coin  from  that  time  until  he  was 
elected  president  and  went  to  Wash- 
ington. 1  saw  him  continually  in  those 
years,  and  kr.ew  him  intimately  and 
well.  I  last  saw  him  on  Christmas, 
before  his  death. 

"I   consider    this    statue   an    outrage. 
No   one   who   knew    Mr.    Lincoln   could 
possibly  feel  satisfied  with  it.      It  does  ; 
him  absolute   injustice.      It  is  incredi-  ) 
ble  that  it  could  be  sent  abroad  as  the  | 
American  idea  of  Mr.  Lincoln."  ] 

Calls  Statute  An  Outrage. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Ferguson  stated  that  she  | 
was  better  qualified  to  judge  of  mat-  j 
ters  pertaining  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  than 
those  pertaining  to  the  president,  but ; 
stated  that  she  felt  very  strongly  | 
about  this  statue.  I 

'  "It  is  an  outrage,"  she  declared.  | 
"All  of  us  who  are  interested  in  Mr.  ! 
Lincoln  at  all  fell  terribly  that  this ; 
caricature  of  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have  j 
been    set   up.      I  believe   if   I   were   in 

Cincinnati  I  should  be  inclined  to  lead 
a  mob  against  it.  ' 

"I  remember  Mr.  Lincoln  best  with 
a  beard.  It  is  said  that  he  did  not 
grow  a  beard  until  after  he  was  elected 
president  and  had  gone  to  Washing- 
tion.  But  my  best  recollection  of  him 
is  with  a  beard. 

"There  is  nothing  in  this  statue  of 
the  qualities  which  made  people  love, 
respect  and  admire  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
was  tall  and  slender,  but  he  was  not 
the  stooped  giant  this  pictures  him  as 
being.  Ho  may  have  been  indifferent 
as  to  dress,  but  those  untidy  clothe.s, 
horrible  shoes,  wrinkled  sleeves,  that 
manner  of  holding  his  hands,  the  over- 
long  neck,  the  gaunt  face — none  of 
those  are  like  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  a  wonderful  presence.  No 
one    was    over    familiar   with    him,    no ' 


one  ever  thought  of  addressing  him  as 
"Abe"  unless  they  were  very  favored 
friends.  There  was  about  him  some- 
thing which  called  forth  deference  in 
tho.<ie  days,  and  that  feeling  has  grown 
to  reverence  now.  He  had  a  wonder- 
ful mind  and  a  kindly  spirit — so  won- 
derful a  man  could  never  have  looked  | 
as  this  statue  represents  him."  i 

Fails  To  Represent  Lincoln. 

Clinton  I^  Conkling  stated  that  he 
remembered  Mr.  Lincoln  through 
many  years,  having  been  a  lifelong 
friend  of  his  son,  Robert  Lincoln.  Mr. 
.-onkling  said: 

"I  have  seen  photographs  and  a 
number  of  representations  of  the 
statute  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  George  Gray 
Barnard,  recently  erected  in  the  City 
of  Cincinnati. 

"I  was  personally  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Lincoln  from  my 
early  boyhood  until  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  1861,  and  also  saw  hint  there 
at  various  times  during  the  succeeding 
years,  until  his  death.  The  statue  is 
not  a'  truthful  nor  pleasing  represen- 
tation of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  was  known 
to  the  people  of  Springfield.  The  at- 
titude and  some  of  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  statue  do  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  great  injustice.  He  was 
not  the  absurdly  uncouth  and  slouchy 
man  as  he  is  depicted  by  Mr.  Barnard. 
Nor  is  the  attitude  given  him  by  the 
sculptor  one  natural  or  usual  to  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

"The  statue  utterly  fails  to  repre- 
sent the  American  idea  of  MY-.  Lin- 
coln. It  would  be  a  national  disgrace  I 
to  allow  any  replica  of  this  statue  to 
be  erected  in  foreign  countries  as  an 
ideal  of  the  Great  Emancipator." 

Desecration  of  Lincoln 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Rankin,  who  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Herndon,  and  who  is  the  author  of 
"Personal     Recollections     of     Lincoln," 

'  stated    that    Mr.    Barnard    was    a    fine 

'  artist,  and  had  just  made  a  mistake  in 
his  conception  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Rankin   said: 

"It    was    my    good    fortune    to    have 

i  met  Mr.  Lincoln  when  I  was  10  years 
old.       Thenceforward,    for    more    than 

'  a  dozen  years,  I  met  him  often.     Dur-  j 
ing  the  four  years  preceding  his  elec-  j 
tion  to  the  presidency,  I  had  close  re-  i 
lations  as  a  law   student  with   the  of- 
fice   of    Lincoln    &    Herndon    in    their 
legal,    political    and    literary    activities. 
"So  far  as  being  a  representation  of 
Mr.      Lincoln,      Barnard's      melancholy 
mistake  in  bronze  is  a  lamentable  des- 
ecration  of  Lincoln,  The  First  Ameri- 
can." 

In  giving  Mr.  Lincoln  the  title.  The 
First  American,  Mr.  Rankin  quotes 
James  Russell  Lowell: 

"The    kindly -earnest,    brave,    farseeing 

man, 
Sagacious,    patient,    dreading    praise, 

not  blame. 
New   birth  of  our  new  soil,  The  First 

American." 


Maj.  E.  S.  Johnson,  custodian  of  Lin- 
coln's monument  at  Oak  Ridge,  said  of 
the  Barnard  statue:  ' 

"I  do  not  like  it  at  all.  I  do  not  con-  ■ 
sider  it  an  at  all  good  likeness  of  Mr.  i 
Lincoln.  I  like  the  statue  by  Stephen  I 
Ftench,  which  was  erected  in  Lincoln,  j 
Neb.,  much  better.  The  Barnard  | 
statue  bears  very  slight  resemblance  to  < 
the,  real   Lincoln." 

Was    Homely,    Not    Ugly.  I 

Miss    Anna    Conkling    said:     "I    waS; 

I 


xA 


always  intensely  interested  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. At  the  time  of  his  debates  with 
Mr.  Douglas  I  wanted  to  shake  Doug- 
las for  the  little  slurs  he  cast  at  Mr. 
.Liincoln.  He  was  a  college  bred  man, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  poor.  But  he 
climbed  steadily  up  to  the  very  pin- 
nacle in  spite  of  it  all.  I  have  a  theory 
of  my  own  regarding  Mr.  Lincoln.  I 
think  he  was  f orordained,  that  the 
Lord  placed  him  here  among  the 
trials  and  vicissitudes  through  which 
he  passed,  just  to  test  him,  to  prove 
himi  suitable  to  accomplish  the  work 
he  was  destined  to  do.  And  when 
that  work  was  fininshed,  he  was  taken. 

"This    statue    by    Barnard    does    not 
represent  Mr.  Lincoln  at  all.    Mr.  "Lin-  ■ 
coin    was    erect,    but    those    who    saw  | 
him  walk  never  saw  him  pompous  like 
that,  stifiCly  erect.      He  was  apt  to  have  j 
his    head    bent    over    a    book,    reading  j 
while  he   walked.      This   statue   shows  i 
him   ugly.      He  was    homely,    but    not  i 
ugly.      He    had   a   grand    countenance.  ' 
And   if  one  met  him   and   said,    "Good  | 
morning,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  smiled  that  j 
wonderful  smile  which  made  one  for- 
get how  homely  he  was." 

Joseph  D.  Roper  was  bookkeeper  for  ' 
The  State  Journal  for  twenty-two ' 
years,  from  1857  to  1879.  In  speaking } 
of  the  Barnard  statue,  Mr.  Roper  said: 

"From  the  time  of  the  Lincoln-Doug- 
lass- debates,  especially  up  to  the  time  | 
of  his  going  to  Washington,  Mr.  Lin-  . 
coin  was  an  almost  daily  visitor  at 
The  Journal  offlce.  He  came  to  look 
over  the  eastern  exchanges,  especially 
the  New  York  newspapers.  The  years 
from  1857  to  1861  were  exciting  years, 
politically.  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  con- 
stantly, and  in  all  attitudes.  He  never 
looked  as  this   statue  depicts  him." 

Lincoln  Was  Not  Slouchy. 

"I  remember  Mr.  Lincoln  very  well, 
indeed,"  said  John  Lemmon.  "But 
this  statue  does  not  look  at  all  like 
him.  I  can  not  recall  when  he  ever 
looks  so  gaunt  and  careless  in  dress — 
SO  slouchy." 

George  C.  Latham  was  one  of  the 
men  who  went  part  way  to  Washing- 
ton in  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  when  he 
,^as  on  his  way  to  assume  his  seat  as 
president.      Mr.  Latham  said: 

"Had  I  just  seen  this,"  holding  a 
photograph  of  the  Barnard  statoe, 
"and  had  not  been  told  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  Mr.  Lincoln,  1  would 
never  have  thought  it  was.  There  is  a 
resemblance  about  the  face,  of  course, 
but  that  body  is  not  Lincoln.  It  is 
absurd  to  make  such  a  representation. 
There  are  hundreds  of  good  photo- 
graphs of  Mr.  Lincoln  about  the  coun- 
try. The  sculptor  could  have  obtained 
a  much  better  likeness." 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Edwards,  curator  of  the 
Lincoln  Homestead,  and  niece  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  said,  when  asked  for  her  opin- 
ion: "I  could  not  say  anything  more 
than  what  Robert  Lincoln  has  said. 
What  he  has  said  is  enough." 

Most  of  the  people  whom  I  ques- 
tioned had  criticized  the  statue  from 
the  standpoint  of  representing  Mr. 
Lincoln  personally.      Thinking  to  have 


'  some  one  speak  of  it  from  the  artistic 
standpoint,  I  asked  Vachel  Lindsay 
for  his  opinion.  He  replied  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  than  I  had  ex* 
pected,  and  one  wholly  different  from 
what  anyone  else  had  taken. 

Says  Its  Herndon's  Lincoln. 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  "that 
Mr.  Barnard  has  made  us  the  Lincoln 
of  "Herndon's  Life  of  Lincoln"?  If 
you  read  that  book,  you  will  find  that  i 
this  statue  represents  just  the  man 
you  read  about.  And  Mr.  Herndon 
knew  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  his  law 
partner  and  intimate  friend  for  years. 
I  consider  the  Barnard  statue  Bern- 
don's  Lincoln." 

And  yet  one  feels,  looking  at  the  tall, 
ungainly,  uncouth,  slouchy  dressed  and 
slouchily  posed  figure,  in  an  attitude 
which  those  who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  say 
is  in  no  wise  a  typical  attitude,  as  the 
gaunt,  brooding  face,  a  face  which 
shows  no  lines  of  fineness  of  mind  and 
spirit,  one  protests  at  this  statue  be- 
ing accepted  as  the  American  idea  of 
our  Great  Emancipator.  He  was  so 
noble,  so  much  to  be  admired,  and  we 
feel  toward  him  so  much  reverence, 
that  we  believe  that  any  representation 
of  him  which  must  go  forth  to  lands 
whose  people  can  only  know  him 
through  our  conception  of  him,  must 
be  of  such  nature  that  it  will,  in  every 
line  and  poise  of  the  face  and  figure, 
show  the  qualities  which  made  our 
Lincoln  The  First  American. 
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DOES  BARNARD'S  STATUE  EXPRESS 
THE  TRUE  NOBILITY  OF  LINCOLN? 


THE  recent  proposition  to 
erect  in  London  a  statue  of 
Lincoln  in  commemoration 
of  the  hundred  years  of  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and 
England  was  met  with  great  de- 
light, but  when  the  committee 
proposed  to  make  that  statue  a 
duplicate  of  the  one  recently 
modeled  by  George  Grey  Barnard 
and  placed  in  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati a  storm  of  protest  arose. 

There  never  was  a  statue  that  at- 
tracted so  much  newspaper  mention  as 
this  statue  of  Mr.  Barnard's.  It  was 
first  placed  on  exhibition  in  New  York 
city  and  the  art  critics  of  the  metropolis 
visited  it  and  then  they  said  what  they 
thought  about  it.  There  were  some  who 
judged  it  to  be  the  most  wonderful  rep- 
resentation of  the  great  President  that 
had  ever  been  executed.  An  equal  num- 
ber pronounced  it  an  atrocity  and  an 
eflSgy.  They  claimed  that  the  sculptor 
had  so  overemphasized  the  tall,  slender 
figure  as  to  make  the  gaunt  face,  ab- 
normally long  legs  and  other  character- 
istics of  the  subject  simply  absurd. 

In  the  various  arguments  concerning 
this  work  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
the  wonderful  statue  of  Lincoln  wrought 
by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  Many  have 
suggested  that  a  duplicate  of  this  statue 
be  sent  across  the  water  for  erection 
among  the  notable  memorials  near  the 
British  Parliament  buildings,  which  il- 
lustrate personal  greatness  and  extra- 
ordinary periods  in  Listory. 

That  the  head  of  the  Barnard  stable 

has   wonderful   s      -  Vii   and   force   and 

'-'^   entire   ^  exDressive    of   the 

-f  Mr 

M^x,  —  ...-_. —  in- 
stitute.    "^  ^ 

"I  have  nc.  scj  tho  completed 
statue,  but  I  saw  the  model  some  time 
before  the  statue  was  finished  and  was 
impressed  by  the  strength  of  the  head," 
said  Mr.  Keyscr,  "but  the  exaggerated 
pose  of  the  hands  is  awkward,  to  say 
the  least,  and  vulgar,  speaking  frankly. 
I  have  seen  other  work  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
and  he  has  done  some  very  fine  things; 
he  is  considered  an  able  man. 

Not  The  True  Lincoln. 

"It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  exactly 
what  I  should  like  to  say  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  agree  with  critics  of  the  Bar- 
nard Lincoln  that  it  should  not  be  sent 
abroad  as  a  representation  of  the  great 
President.  Barnard  has  undoubtedly 
caught  the  rugged  strength  and  home- 
liness of  Lincoln,  but  the  awkward 
pose  and  the  exaggerated  size  of  the 
hands  and  feet  fail  to  convey  any  of 
Lincoln's  great  spiritual  and  mental 
strength.  It  is  an  excellent  statue  of 
the  railspliter,  but  Lincoln  was  more 
than  a  railsplitter. 

"The  Saint  Gaudens  statue,  which  is 
a  magnificent  piece  of  work,  has  as  ejf- 
fectively  caught  the  homely  qualities  of 
the  subject  without  impairing  the  rugged 
beauty  and  nobility  which  it  is  desired 
should  be  found  in  a  statue  which  is  to 
present  Lincoln  in  England.  Certainly 
no  statue  slum'  '  sent  which  requires 
an  apology  nr  -...        phmation. 

"It  is  a  tickiisii  matter  criticizing  a 
piece  of  work  of  tiiis  sort,  for  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  sculptor  is  obvious.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard labored  undoubtedly  under  immense 
difficulties.  He  is  an  able  artist  of  origi- 
nal ideas  and  it  is  hard  to  be  original 
in  making  a  statue  of  Lincoln,  who  has 
been  represented  in  numerous  statues  al- 
ready. It  was  not  far  from  originality 
to  the  grotesque  in  this  case,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  is  no  impossibility 
of  fine  originality  in  making  a  statue  of 
Lincoln.  There  may  yet  come  something 
new  in  the  way  of  a  Lincoln  statue  that 


the  first  time  characterized  as  his  spir- 
itual resolution." 

To  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Barnard'^ 
statue  shows  the  Great  Lincoln.  He 
says :  "At  last  we  have  the  Lincoln  of 
tlie  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  How  long 
we  have  been  waiting  for  this  Lincoln  ; 
I  feared  with  the  passing  of  years  it 
would  never  come ;  but  here  it  is,  th( 
living  Lincoln,  the  Great  Democrat. 
This  statue  is  unique ;  I  know  of  nc 
other  so  full  of  life.  The  greatest  statue 
of  our  age  has  revealed  the  greatest 
soul  of  our  age.  One  is  worthy  of  thi 
other.  I  congratulate  Barnard  with  all 
my  heart.  He  has  given  us  Lincoln,  th( 
Lincoln  we  all  know  anri  love." 
A  Magazine  Enters  The  Lists. 

The  North  American  Review,  in  an 
editorial  on  the  statue  reads:  "Al- 
though we  have  hundreds  of  statues  o1 
Lincoln,  no  sensitive  soul  who  passe? 
this  figure  as  finally  it  stands  in  a  busy 
centre  in  Cincinnati  will  think  of  it  as 
a  statue.  Because  it  is  not  that.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  visioned  and  held 
imperishably  for  the  eyes — and  hqarts — 
of  this  and  future  generations.  The 
spare  giant  stands  as  if  before  the  Lord, 
asking  '\Yhat  next  is  there  for  me  to 
do?'  On  the  clean-shaven  face,  furrowed 
as  by  rivers  of  tears,  every  line  and 
mark — the  warts  about  which  he  jested 
and  the  hills  and  hollows  of  his  cheeks — 
are  shown  as  they  were,  not  smoothed 
over. 

"Second  only  to  the  face  in  power  ol 
expression  are  the  hands.  Crossed  at. 
his  waist — bony  and  gnarled — they  alone 
would  teU  what  he  was.  Even  in  bronze 
they  Fpeak.  Another  expressive  feature 
is  the  feet.  Our  knowledge  -^f  raven 
l''-enesses    recalls    none    in    t^  the 

physical  foundation  is  ■"'' 

,.^i^'    J^    e  roots  of  an  oa. 

^  in;  )  tile  v.'ommon  sod.  tho-..  qjjc 

who  forever  glorified  all  things  .Simmon 
and  gave  new  meaning  to  the  word.  The 
wholf)  attitude  is  one  of  submissive  wait- 
ing— the  submission  of  dauntless  cour- 
age. No  trifle  smites  the  eye — no  chair 
or  table  or  broken  column.  Yet  those 
things  treated  as  trifles  by  most  sculp- 
tors are  given  vital  meaning.    The  bulgy 


back  of  the  coat,  the  wrinkled  sleeves 
the  baggy  trousers  falling  over  the 
sturdy  shoes — all  these  reveal  his  reliant 
frame." 

Quoted  from  a  recent  letter  to  Mr. 
Barnard  the  opinion  of  AbbottU.  Thayer 
is  givon.  "As  I  look  at  Barnard's  'Lin- 
coln' Luther's  words :  'Heir  steh"  ieh  uud 
kann  nicht  anders,'  insisting  on  seeming 
to  come  from  this  inexpressibly  great 
and  tender  being,  who  stands  there  in 
bronze  before  us." 

To  the  protests  against  the  Barnard 
statue  the  editorial  opinion  of  the  New 
York  Times  is  added,  and  joining  the 
symposium  is  one  of  the  last  letters  of 
tile  late  Joseph  Choate,  written  to  the 
son  of  President  Lincoln.  He  said,  in 
part,  "I  have  been  more  taken  up  since 
my  return  to  Washington  with  an  effort 
to  stop  the  sending  of  tlic  horrible  statue 
(the  Barnard  statue)  to  Russia,  the  last 
place  where  your  father  ought  to  be  rcp- 
r(>sentod  b''  sneli  an  effisry." 
Lincoln  Family  Is  Opposed. 

The  fact  that  the  family  »i:  Lincoln  is 
greatly  opposed  to  the  Barnard  statue 
being  "the  one  to  be  sent  either  to  Eng- 
land or  Russia  can  clearly  be  seen  from 
a  letter  sent  to  Mr.RuckstulJ  from  Rob- 
ert Lincoln,  the  son  of  the  martyred 
President.  He  says:  "I  have  already 
expressed  to  you  my  deep  sense  of  grati- 
fication that  you  have  so  earnestly  dealt 
with  this  miserable  affair,  both  from 
artistic  and  public  points  of  view." 

In  another  letter  the  same  writer  re- 
fers to  the  sculptor's  defense:  _  "He 
scorned  the  use  of  the  many  existing 
photographs  of  President  Lincoln  and 
took  as  his  model  a  man  chosen  by  him 
for  tlie  curious  artistic  reasons  that  he 
was  six  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  high, 
was  bom  on  a  farm  15  miles  from  where 
Lincoln  was  born,  was  about  40  years 
old  and  had  been  rail-splitting  all  his 
life.  The  '•'^sult  is  a  monstrous  figure 
-•hieh  ''  's  as  a  likeness  of  Presi- 

And    ti  -  -'V   Robert   Brewster 

Stanton,  of  New  York,  a  man  who  knew 
our  gveac  President,  has  to  say  about 
the  question: 

"I  am  no  art  critic,  and,  perhaps,  can- 
not appreciate  the  artistic  points  said  to 
be  brought  out  by  that  statue,  but  when 
standing  before  it  and  patiently  study- 
ing it  the  result  was  to  produce  in  me  a 


will  be  finer  than  anything  we  have  yet 
had." 

After  much  had  been  written  pro  and 
con  on  the  subject  of  the  Barnard  Lin- 
coln, Mr.  Ruckstuhl,  editor  of  the  Art 
World,  summed  up  the  criticism  and 
added  his  own  argument  based  on  many 
photographs  and  figures.  His  strenuous 
protest  drew  into  the  fray  an  even 
greater  number  of  combatants. 

Other  Viewpoints. 

Frederick  MacMonnies,  a  sculptor  of 
renown,  said  of  the  Barnard  statue, 
"The  essence  of  art,  after  all,  is  an  art- 
ist's vision  of  the  greatness  of  his  sub- 
ject. George  Grey  Barnard's  Lincoln 
is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  original,  as 
every  monument  and  work  of  art  must 
be  ;  it  is  also  a  personal  vision,  which  all 
great  art  must  be,  to  be  truthful.  To 
me  this  statue  is  full  of  fine  feeling,  of 
nobility.  He  makes  me  understand  hla 
vision  of  Lincoln's  greatness.  I  feel 
that  througii  this  statue  Lincoln  has 
been  immortalized  for  America  and  for 
all  time.  I  know  many  people  to  whom 
Barnard's  Lincoln  has  meant  a  great 
deal,  who  feel  about  it  profoundly  and 
tenderly  as  they  would  have  felt  about 
Lincoln  himself.  After  all,  what  can 
any  art  do  beyond  creating  a  mood?  And 
Barnard's  statue  of  Lincoln  docs  this. 
It  puts  one  in  a  mood  to  understand 
Lincoln's  achievement  and  the  character 


which  produced  his  achievement.  In 
the  face  I  see  humor  and  sadness  and 
great  kindness,  and  the  aftermath  of 
many  heroic  struggles.  As  for  myself  1 
am  more  than  willing  that  Lincoln 
should  be  represented  in  England  by 
George  Grey  Barnard's  statue." 

Ida  Tarbell  is  quoted  as  follows  in  re- 
gard to  Barnard's  Lincoln :  "George 
Grey  Barnard's  Abraham  Lincoln  is  to 
me  the  profoundest  thing  yet  done  of 
the  man  by  anyone  in  any  medium.  It 
is  the  result  of  four  or  more  years  of 
determined  effort  to  get  acquainted  with 
Lincoln,  to  understand  his  thoughts  and 
his  spirit.  Barnard  has  studied  Volk's 
wonderful  life  mask  until  he  knows 
every  wrinkle,  every  growth,  every  ridge 
in  the  gnarled  and  furrowed  face.  He 
has  sought  passionately  day  and  night 
to  understand  the  experiences,  the 
thoughts  and  the  travail  of  soul  which 
would  have  produced  .such  amazing  and 
unusual  markings.  His  interpretation 
gets  nearer  to  the  man  than  anything  1 
know.  It  is  extraordinarily  gentle  and 
noble.  Moreover,  it  gives  the  first  clear 
impression  we  have  had  of  that  greatest 
thing  about  Lincoln — that  which  thei 
f lieQd  with  whom  I  saw  the  statue  for  I 
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HEAD  OF  THE  BARNARD 
STATUE. 

There  Are  Two  Sides  To 
The  Question  And  Both 
Are  Espoused  By  Nota- 
b  1  es — "Monstrous," 
"SubHme,"  "Effigy" 
And  "Marvelous"  Are 
Some  Of  The  Names 
AppHed  To  It — What 
Do  You  Think  About 
It? 


SAINT-GAUDENS'     LINCOLN. 


feeling  of  profound  sorrow  that  such  a' 
grotesque  caricature  should  ever  have 
been  made  of  the  man  whom  I  knew  per- 
sonally and  loved  so  well. 

"It  v»'as  my  good  fortune  to  see  and 
meet  Mr.  Lincoln  under  many  different 
and  some  peculiar  circumstances — pub- 
lic, private,  social  and  oiBcial — and  to 
know  him  as  well  as  a  young  man  could 
know  such  a  great  man,  so  much  his 
senior.  My  father  liad  the  honor  of  an 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  and 
warm  friendship  with  the  Civil  War 
President,  and  with  my  father  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  him  and  being 
able  to  study  his  appearance  at  leisure, 
and  from  many  sides. 

"It  is  true  that  his  figure  was  tall, 
lean,  possibly  lank,  and,  in  a  sense, 
'ungainly.'  Yet  with  all  this,  he  had 
a  dignity  of  bearing,  a  purposeful,  self- 
possessed,  and  natural  pose  that,  to  me, 
not  only  demanded  admiration  but  in- 
spired reverence  on  almost  every  occa- 
sion. In  intimate  association  the  move- 
ments of  his  body  and  the  gestures  of 
his  arms  and  hands  were  so  pleasing 
and  kind  that  all  impressions  of  un- 
gainliness  were  swept  away.  As  I  stood 
before  the  Barnard  statue  another  feel- 
ing came  to  me,  that  of  indignation, 
that  the  hands  that  had  so  often 
clasped  mine  with  such  friendly  warmth 
should  ever  have  been  put  into  the  form 
and  position  there  shown. 

"In  decrying  the  Barnard  statue,  it 
has  been  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  never 
was  slouchy.  It  was  very  rare  that  he 
ever  let  down  to  that  exent.  I  saw 
him  once  when  he  did,  but  it  was  not 
his  fault.     It  came  about  in  this  way  : 

"One  night  the  White  House  stables 
were  burned  and  the  President's  car- 
riage horses  were  lost.  Early  the  next 
morning,  it  would  seem,  Mr.  Lincoln 
wished  to  pay  a  visit  somewhere,  and 
had  sent  some  one  out  to  get  a  public 
conveyance.  Whoever  was  sent  must 
have  chosen  the  first  cab  he  met.  I 
happened  to  be  passing  the  White  House 
just  as  the  President  drove  out  of  the 
east  gate.  The  cab  in  which  he  sat 
was  one  of  those  very  low,  one-horse,' 
open  vehicles  of  old  Washington,  a  few 
of  which  still  remain. 

"This  particular  cab  did  not  look  as 
if  it  had  been  painted  since  the  time  of 
General  Jackson's  administration.  The 
horse  looked  as  if  he  had  been  fed  on 
half  rations  ever  since  the  war  began. 
The  old,  white-haired  negro  driver  wore 
a  dirty  blue  coat  and  a  one-time  black 
high  hat  so  battered  from  long  usage 
that  it  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been 
a    present    from    General    Washington. 


On  the  exceedingly  low-back  seat  was 
crouched  the  tall  figure  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
all  alone.  The  worn-out  springs  of  the 
old  cushion  had  sunk  so  low  that  his 
knees  came  up  nearly  on  a  level  with 
his  chin.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
sit  up  straight.  His  chin  did  not  ex- 
actly rest  upon  his  breast,  but  his  high 
silk  hat  leaned  forward  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees.  There  was  no  lap 
robe  to  cover  his  long  limbs.  The  at- 
other-times  dignified  President  of  the 
TTnited    States   could   hardly   have   been 


placed  in  a  more  slouchy  position. 
"Would  it  not  be  just  as  proper,  an 

as  artistic,  to  perpetuate  that  picture  i 
bronze  and  call  it  Abraham  Lincoln  a 
to  call  the  Barnard  statue  a  true  rei 
resentation  of  our  beloved  Civil  Wa 
President? 

"May  that  statue  never  go  to  Londoi 
but  rather  be  melted  down  and  mad 
into  bullets  for  our  army  in  France,  anl 
I  promise  that  my  son,  of  the  arcntjnl 
ti'on  train,  will  gladly  transport  them  t 
the  front." 
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THE  BARNARD  STATUE  OF  LINCOLN 


THE  deep  hold  that  the  personality  of  Lincoln  has  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people  was  never  perhaps 
more  clearly  indicated  than  by  the  popular  discussion  now 
raging  in  the  newspapers  all  over  the  country  about  the  statue 
by  the  American  sculptor  George  Grey  Barnard,  a  photograph 
of  which  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  The  orig- 
inal of  this  statue  of  Lincoln  was  ordered  by  ex- President  Taft's 
brother,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.  Replicas  have  been  offered  to  the  city  of 
London  by  an  American  committee  in  commemoration  of  the 
hundred  years  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  by  another  American  conunittee  to  the  city  of 
Paris.  Both  the  English  committee  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment have  accepted  these  offers.  The  discussion,  therefore,  is 
not  as  to  whether  this  statue  shall  stand  in  London  and  Paris, 
but  whether  the  American  people  are  glad  to  have  it  stand  in 
those  two  capitals  as  an  embodiment  of  the  American  ideal  of 
Lincoln. 

The  controversy  was  begim  by  a  public  criticism  made  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Ruckstuhl,  an  American  sculptor  of  Alsatian  birth. 
Mr.  Ruckstuhl,  who  is  the  editor  of  a  newly  established  monthly, 
the  "  Art  World,"  has  published  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
Robert  Lincoln,  son  of  the  great  emancipator.  In  this  letter 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Pullman  Parlor  Car  Company,  says  of  the  statue  : 

The  result  is  a  monstrous  figure  which  is  grotesque  as  a  like- 
ness of  President  Lincohi  and  defamatory  as  an  effigy. 

This  view  is  sustained  by  such  papers  as  the  New  York 
"  Times,*'  which  has  remarked  editorially : 

The  humble  origin  of  the  man,  the  uncouthness  his  enem^ 
found  in  his  personality,  need  not  be  suggested  in  a  stat  « 
intended  to  personify  for  all  time  the  triumph  of  the  democratic 
principle.  Mr.  George  Grey  Barnard  has  been  at  pains  to  denote 
the  ungainliness  of  his  Lincohi,  to  present  him  in  an  ugly  pose,  to 
exaggerate,  probably  for  some  incomprehensible  artistic  effect, 
certain  physical  defects.  This  is,  therefore,  not  an  appropriate 
statue  of  Lincoln  to  put  in  that  place  to  represent  to  generations 
to  come  of  Englishmen  the  true  spirit  of  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  editor  of  the  "  Touchstone "  has 
collected  and  printed  in  the  October  issue  of  that  beautiful  and 
admirable  art  periodical  expressions  of  artists  and  others  com- 
mending the  aesthetic  and  spiritual  beauty  of  the  statue.  Says 
Frederick  MacMonnies,  the  distinguished  sculptor  : 

To  me  this  statue  is  full  of  fine  feeling  of  nobility.  He  [the 
sculptor]  makes  me  understand  his  vision  of  Lincoln's  greatness. 
I  feel  that  through  this  monument  Lincoln  has  been  immortal- 
ized for  America  and  for  all  time.  ...  In  the  face  I  see  humor 
and  sadness  and  great  kindness  and  the  aftermath  of  many  heroic 
struggles.  .  .  .  To  me  the  clothes  seem  perfectly  reasonable  gar- 
ments, worn  as  Lincoln  would  have  worn  them  with  little 
thought ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  absolutely  in  accordance 
with  the  mode  of  the  times.  ...  I  always  think  of  Lincoln  as  a 
stupendous  laborer,  a  man  of  sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief, 
a  man  thinking  into  the  terrific  problems  of  his  day  and  helping 
to  solve  them.  And  as  Barnard  thinks  of  Lincoln  as  a  rugged, 
worn,  sad,  kindly,  spiritual  human  being,  why  quarrel  with  it? 
That  is  his  vision.  He  has  helped  to  let  the  public  into  the  secret 
of  Lincoln's  greatness. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Touchstone  "  says  : 

I  am  at  liberty  to  quote  Mr.  Sargent  [.John  S.  Sargent,  one  of 
the  greatest  portrait-painters  that  America  has  ever  jjroduced] 
as  saying  to  Mr.  Barnard,  "  I  have  no  words  with  which  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  like  your  work." 


Mr.  George  De  Forest  Brush,  a  pre-eminent  painter  of  the 
American  mother  and  child,  says  : 

I  think  the  attack  on  Barnard's  Lincoln  just  madness. 

And  Abbott  H.  Thayer,  who  has  d(me  stmie  of  the  most 
beautiful  figure  work  produced  by  an  American  painter,  recently 
wrote  to  Mr.  Barnard,  says  Mrs.  Roberts,  the  editor  of  the 
"  Touchstone,"  in  these  words  : 

As  I  look  at  Barnard's  Lincoln,  Luther's  words,  "  Hier  steh' 
ich  und  kann  nicht  anders,"  insist  on  seeming  to  come  from  this 
inexpressibly  great  and  tender  being  who  stands  there  in  bronze 
before  us. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  not  an  artist,  but  he  has  long  been  a 
student  of  the  life  and  personality  of  Lincohi,  to  whom  he  has 
often  referred  as  his  ideal  of  an  American  and  a  statesman. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  comment  upon  the  statue  is  as  follows : 

At  last  we  have  the  Lincoln  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates. 
How  long  we  have  been  waiting  for  this  Lincoln  !  1  feared  with 
the  passing  of  years  it  would  never  come  ;  but  here  it  is,  the  liv- 
ing Lincoln,  the  Great  Democrat.  This  statue  is  unique  ;  I  know 
of  no  other  so  full  of  life.  The  greatest  statue  of  our  age  has 
revealed  the  greatest  soul  of  our  age.  One  is  worthy  of  the 
other.  I  congratulate  Barnard  with  all  my  heart.  He  has  given 
us  Lincoln,  the  Lincoln  we  all  know  and  love. 

So  much  for  the  testimony  pro  and  con.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  question  which  can  be  settled  judicially  by  a  balancing  of 
opinion  and  evidence,  for  the  statue  is  one  that  appeals  to  the 
spirit  rather  than  to  the  eyes  of  men.  The  more  we  have 
looked  at  the  various  photographs  of  the  Barnard  Lincoln,  the 
more  we  have  felt  its  intangible,  mysterious,  inexplicable  power 
and  beauty.  Those  that  have  eyes  to  see,  let  them  see. 

The  New  York  "  Times  "  intimates  that  it  is  a  pity  to  place 
this  statue  of  Lincoln  by  the  side  of  the  Cromwell  statue  at  the 
Parliament  Buildings  in  London,  for  it  thinks  that  in  this 
statue  Cromwell  "  was  depicted  by  an  enlightened  scrdptor  in 
his  true  historical  aspect"  and  "is  the  true  Cromwell  of  clari- 
fied history."  But  the  very  virtue  of  the  Barnard  statue  is 
that  it  is  not  done  in  the  aspect  of  clarified  history.  It  is  a 
living,  not  a  historical,  Lincoln.  It  is  the  Lincoln  of  Sangamon 
County,  the  circuit-riding  lawyer,  the  Commander-in-Chief  who 
wrote  the  wonderfully  tender  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby — a  letter 
which  displays  an  understanding  of  the  profound  depths  of 
motherhood  unsurpassed  in  EngKsh  literature. 

Lincoln  had  a  gentler  and  tenderer  nature  than  Cromwell, 
but,  although  he  had  benignity,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  had 
charm.  Quite  the  contrary,  indeed,  for  his  personal  traits  and 
manners  often  genuinely  shocked  some  of  the  fastidious  although 
patriotic  men  and  women  of  his  time,  like  the  Adamses,  the 
Lowells,  and  the  Danas.  Yet  he  finally  won  the  admiration  and 
even  the  affection  of  some  of  these  exacting  critics,  for  he  prac- 
ticed what  he  preached — malice  towards  none,  charity  for  all, 
unaffected  yet  yearning  sympathy  for  the  plain  and  simple 
people  about  him,  coupled  with  an  inflexible  and  rail-splitting 
determination  to  preserve,  even  if  it  cost  him  his  life,  the  rights 
of  man  and  the  integrity  and  freedom  of  his  country.  How  the 
beauty  of  his  spirit,  enhanced  by  the  very  homeliness  of  his 
body,  appeals  to  the  most  aristocratic  taste  is  exemplified  in  one 
of  the  newest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  biographies  of  Lin- 
coln— that  by  an  Englishman,  Lord  Charnwood. 

AVe  are  sorry  that  Lincoln's  son  does  not  see  this  beauty  and 
that  the  statue  offends  him.  We  are  glad  that  some  of  the  best 
judges  of  aesthetic  and  spiritual  beauty  among  American  artists 
do  see  it.  We  believe  that  in  days  to  come  Americans  will  be  as 
proud  of  this  statue  as  the  Venetians  are  of  that  wholly  different 
type  of  the  sculptor's  art,  the  noble  equestrian  figure  of  CoUeoni. 


^^. 


In  our  illustration  on  another  page  we  give  views  of  the 
Barnard  statue  from  both  sides,  so  our  readers  can  judge 
if  he  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out  this  idea. 

On  the  same  page  we  give  the  other  statues  that  have 
been  suggested  as  substitutes.  The  one  in  the  upper  left 
corner  is  the  statue  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  showing  Lin- 
coln just  risen  from  a  curule  chair,  as  tho  to  make  a  speech. 
This  is  Lincoln  the  mature  statesman,  not  what  Barnard  in- 
tended to  represent,  Lincoln  between  1857  and  1860. 

Another  conception  of  Lincoln  much  loved  by  many,  as 
may  be  seen  from  our  photograph  of  it,  is  the  work  of 
Gutzon  Borglum  and  is  placed  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Borglum,  like  Lincoln,  is  a  product  of  the  prairies,  and  he 
won  his  fame  by  his  modeling  of  horses  and  cowboys.  We 
also  present  for  your  consideration  Edinburgh  Memorial, 
by  J.  Patrick,  and  the  statue  in  Boston  by  an  older  sculptor, 
Thomas  Ball.  The  latter  represents  Lincoln  the  Emanci- 
pator, as  is  indicated  by  the  unshackled  slave-boy  kneeling 
at  his  feet,  but  the  effectiveness  of  the  group  has  been  some- 
what impaired  to  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
heard  the  remark  of  the  irreverent  humorist  that  it  should 
be  called  "Shine,  Sir?" 

Latest  of  the  Lincoln  statues  is  that  which  has  just  been 
completed  by  Daniel  Chester  French  for  the  national  Lin- 
coln memorial  building  at  Washington.  We  show  a  photo- 
graph of  the  original  model  taken  in  the  studio. 

Here  there  are  six  different  statues  of  Lincoln.  Which 
do  you  like  best?  Which  do  you  like  least?  And  how  do 
the  others  range  in  between?  Send  in  your  ballots  to  us 
promptly  and  if  we  get  enough  to  be  significant  we  will 
publish  thei  results.  Families,  schools  and  clubs  may  vote 
collectively.  Put  down  all  six  of  the  sculptors'  names.  Ball, 
Barnard,  Borglum,  French,  Patrick  and  St.  Gaudens,  and 
arrange  or  number  them  in  the  order  of  your  preference. 
The  question  is  yet  undecided  and  the  public  voice  may 
have  an  influence.  In  England  as  well  as  in  this  country  the 
question  is  now  being  discussed  in  lively  language.  The 
London  Times  is  positive  as  usual:  "There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, of  course,  that  the  outspoken  condemnation  of  the 
great  President's  son  and  the  protests  of  men  like  the  late 
Mr.  Choate  will  settle  the  matter  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned.  It  is  inconceivable  now  that  this  particular 
statue  should  ever  reach  our  shores."  The  Thunderer  in- 
dignantly goes  on  to  say  that  the  London  public  has  "a 
right  to  know  by  whose  authority  so  grave  a  blunder  was 
committed  in  their  name."  But  Barnard  has  warm  defend- 
ers in  England,  where  his  earlier  work  is  well  known,  es- 
pecially the  group  first  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  and 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  designed  to  express  in 
marble  Hugo's  phrase,  "I  feel  two  natures  struggling  vdth- 
in  me."  The  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  tvho  has  the 
placing  of  the  statue,  refuses  to  take  sides  in  the  contro- 
versy and  states  that  the  British  Government  is  content  to 
leave  the  selection  to  the  United  States.  It  is  proposed  to 
send  the  same  statue  to  Petrograd  and  Paris  as  to  London, 
so  the  people  of  all  three  nations  will  form  their  idea  of 
the  martyred  President  from  this  effigy,  whichever  it  is. 


In  opposition  to  this  we  have  such  artists  as  John  Sar- 
gent, Charles  Dana  Gibson  and  Frederick  MacMonnies.  Mr. 
MacMonnies,  who  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  thru  his  fountain  at  the  Chicago  Fair,  says : 

What  we  want  in  Barnard's  statue  is  that  sculptor's  vision  of 
Lincoln's  soul — and  we  have  it.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  good 
sculpture  and  composition  and  excellent  design.  ...  He  has 
helped  to  let  the  public  into  the  secret  of  Lincoln's  greatness. 

On  the  other  hand.  Representative  Rogers,  of  Massachu- 
'setts,  who  has  introduced  a  resolution  into  Congress  calling 
upon  the  President  to  prevent  the  statue  from  being  sent 
to  London,  calls  it  "more  simian  than  human,  vnth  mis- 
tshapen,  ugly,  comic,  cartoonist  feet  exhibiting  plenty  of 
sole  but  no  soul."  The  late  Rufus  Choate,  in  a  letter  of  pro- 
test written  shortly  before  his  death,  said  it  is  "a  horrible 
thing  and  a  gross  libel  upon  President  Lincoln." 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  once  agrees  with  Mr.  Taft  and 
says: 

At  last  we  have  the  lancoln  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 
.  .  .  the  living  Lincoln,  the  great  democrat.  The  statue  is 
unique.  I  know  of  no  other  so  full  of  life.  The  greatest  sculptor 
of  our  age.  The  one  is  worthy  of  the  other.  I  congratulate  Bar- 
nard with  all  my  heart.  He  has  given  us  Lincoln,  the  Lincoln  we 
know  and  love. 

But  it  is  not  the  Lincoln  that  his  son  knew  and  loved. 
Robert  Lincoln  writes:  "The  result  is  a  monstrous  figure 
which  is  grotesque  as  a  likeness  of  President  Lincoln  and 
defamatory  as  an  effigy."  On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Ida  Tar- 
bell  says :  "Barnard's  Lincoln  is  to  me  the  prof  oundest  thing 
yet  done  on  the  man  by  any  one  in  any  medium" — ^which 
implicitly  includes  her  own  admirable  biography. 

To  these  criticisms  may  be  added  that  overheard  from 
one  of  the  crowd  which  flocked  to  see  the  statue  when  it 
was  first  exhibited  in  the  court  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York:  "Lincoln  wa'nt  no  hookworm  poor  white 
trash."  As  the  uncinaria  had  not  then  been  discovered  his- 
tory does  not  enlighten  us  on  that  point,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Lincoln  rose  from  the  class  referred  to.  That  is 
why  Barnard  chose  for  the  figure  model  a  man  who,  like 
his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  was  born  on  a  farm 
only  fifteen  miles  from  where  Lincoln  was  born.  He  was 
about  Lincoln's  hight  and  build.  The  face  Barnard  took 
from  the  Lincoln  life-mask,  which  he  studied  for  three 
months.  As  is  well  known,  Lincoln's  face  was  asymmetrical, 
and  artists  have  often  tried  to  trace  a  connection  between 
his  physiognomy  and  his  composite  character.  According  to 
Barnard,  the  left  side  of  his  face  is  the  mother  side,  reveal- 
ing his  tenderness,  sensitiveness  and  sense  of  humor,  while 
the  right,  the  man's  side,  is  stern,  determined  and  stoical. 


t  ittu  al  i\tws 

THE  BARNARD  STATUE 

The  prnpoftul  to  place  a  replica  of  this  statue  in  Parliament 
tSiinarc,  London,  has  aroused  a  storm  of  controversy  as  to 
which  Lincoln  statue  Lest  represents  our  conception  of  him. 
On  another  page  we  discuss  the  six  chief  examples  of  Lincoln 
statues,  all  photographed  here.  "When  doctors  disagree  the 
public     is     the     rcferee"^tell     us     which     is     your     choice 


THE  ST.  GAUDENS 
LINCOLN 

The  statesman  and  leader  i.s 
emphasised  in  the  statue  bcloir 
of  President  Lincoln.  It  stands 
in       Lincoln       Park,       Chicago 

Prfim  llluntraHng 


"LINCOLN    FREEING    THE 

SLAVE" 
But  the  statue  below  has  mon 
often    been    known    as    ''Shine. 
Sir?"     It     stands     in     Boston 
The    sculptor    is    Thomas    Ball 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  CHOICE 

Lincoln's  love  of  people,  his  kindliness,  and  his  sadness,  too, 
are  brought  out  in  this  statue  by  Outzon  Borglum.  Newark 
children    like    to   make  it   one  of   their  favorite  playgrounds 


Ventral  Metes 

THE  BARNARD  STATUE 
The  proposal  to  place  a  replica  of  this  statue  in  Parliament 
Square,  London,  has  aroused  a  storm  of  controversy  as  to 
which  Lincoln  statue  best  represents  our  conception  of  him. 
On  another  page  ice  discuss  the  six  chief  examples  of  Lincoln 
statues,  all  photographed  here.  "When  doctors  disagree  the 
public     is     the     referee" — tell     us     which     is     your     choice 


LINCOLN   IN 
WASHINGTON 
Daniel   Chester  French's  statue 
of    Lincoln     (below)     has    just 
been  completed  for  the  national 
Lincoln  building  at  Washington 

I'ri'HH  IlhtHtrnling 


AN  EDINBURGH 
MEMORIAL 

This  is  the  chief  British  memo- 
rial to  Lincoln  now.  It  was 
made  by  J.  Patrick  in  memory 
of     Scottish-American     soldiers 

Prenn  JJJuitfrntino 


liozouiiipn  Uu  \  an  aer  UeuUe,  iVeic  York 


THE  BARNARD  LINCOLN 


iti.^ 


LONDON'S   AMAZEMENT  AT  THE 
"LINCOLN"    QUARREi;. 

LONDON  MIGHT  WELL  EXCLAIM,  'Save  nu'  from  my 
friends,"  as  the  controversy  over  the  Lincoln  statue 
-*  waxes  wanner  here.  Even  if  she  be  not  outraged,  as 
many  fear  possible,  at  the  gift  now  proposed  for  her.  she  justly 
has  a  grievance  against  being  asked  to  settle  the  differences  of 
quarrelsome  donors.  In  fact,  dispatclies  from  London  show 
that  she  is  resorting  to  various  means  of  pacification.  One  is 
to  wash  her  hands  of  responsibility  and  take  what  is  offered 
with  becoming  gratitude;  the  other  is  to  ask  for  as  many  statues 
of  Lincoln  as  Americans  choose  to  offer,  with  the  promise  that 
sites  somewhere  in  the  English  metropolis  will  be  found  for 
them.  The  quarrel  going  on  here,  and  finally  taking  on  a 
forTuidable  aspect  in  the  organization  of  a  committee  of  artists 
showing  many  prominent  names  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the 
Barnard  statue,  was  reported  to  the  readers  of  the  London 
Times,  and  the  cudgels  to  some  extent  were  taken  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  The  Tinicn  itself  rather  holds  its  breath 
at  the  spectacle  of  waning  factions,  saying  that  "the  merits  of 
the  statue  seem  to  have  been  taken  here  on  trust,  and  it  is  only 
at  the  eleventh  hour  that  influential  American  opinion  has  shown 
itself  so  decisively  against  them."     It  adds: 

"There  can  be  no  question,  of  eoui'se,  that  the  outspoken 
condemnation  of  the  great  President's  son  and  the  protests  of 
men  like  the  late  ]Mr.  Choate  will  settle  the  matter  so  far  a« 
this  countrj'  is  concerned.     It  is  inconceivable  now  that  this 
particular  statue  should  ever  reach  our  shores.     But  the  public, 
and  especially  the  London  public,  have  also  a  right  to  know  by 
whose  authority  so  grave  a  blunder  was  committed  in  their 
I  name.  .  .  .  By  all  means  let  us  have  our  memorial  of  Lincoln, 
'  whose  size  and  achievement  were  never  so  fully  recognized  in 
'  England  as  to-day;  but  let  it  be  a  memorial  adequate  to  its  sub- 
ject, a  source  of  unqualified  pride  to  Lincoln's  countrymen  as 
well  as  to  oiu'selves." 

,  Following  up  this  outbreak  of  the  controversy  in  London, 
Lord  Weardale,  the  chairman  of  the  "Hundred  Years  Peace 
Committee"  in  England,  A\Tites  to  The  Times  to  set  the  facts 
straight,  which  he  feels  have  been  put  somewhat  awrj'  by  the 
Times' s  American  correspondent: 

"When  it  was  decided  by  om-  committee  to  set  up  in  public 
positions  in  London  statues  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  a  fine , 
replica  of  a  statue  of  the  former  for  this  purpose  ^^as  presented 
by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the  British  Government,  and  it  was 
further  proposed  by  oiu-  Anierican  friends  that  a  statue  of  Lin- 
coln should  be  similarly  presented,  and  a  replica  of  the  statue  by 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens  was' suggested  as  suitable.  Time  passed, 
however,  and  this  suggestion  never  materialized,  and  CA^entually 
JVIr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  brother  of  ex-President  Taft,  made  to  the 
committee  the  generous  offer  of  a  replica  of  Barnard's  statue, 
which  the  committee  gratefully  accepted. 

"The  statue  by  Barnard  was  erected  by  public  subscription 
in  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  considered,  we  understood,  by 
millions  of  Americans  as  a  most  faithful  presentment  of  Lincoln 
as  he  reallj'  was.  •  j 

"It  is  doubtless,  judging  from  the  sketches  sent,  and  to  use  an 
apt  American  expression,   somewhat   'hqmely'   in  its   eharac- 


I  ultramodern,  and  defiantly— to  use  the  current  and  question- 
begging  word — 'realistic,'  then  I  would  say.  Do  not  place  it 
in  a  scene  on  which  antiquity  and  tradition  have  indelibly  set 

(their  stamp,  but  let  a  new  site  be  found  where  it  may  hereafter 
be  joined  by  new  things  in  harmony  with  itself." 


terization,  but  for  that  very  reason  perlujps  ajjpealcd  to  a  -wider 
American  sentiment;  and  in  any  event,  our  committee  could 
but  welcome  a  gift  made  to  us  by  so  prominent  and  responsible 
a  personality  as  Mr.  Taft.  It  was  vcrj^  distressing  to  our 
committee  to  hear  that  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  entertained  such 
strong  objections  to  this  statue  of  his  illustrious  father,  but  wo 
were  imable  to  discover  that  he  manifested  disapproval  of  or 
had  taken  steps  to  oppose  its  erection  at  Cincinnati,  and  oVj- 
viously  in  matters  of  art  or  esthetic  treatment  judgments  must 
ever  greath^  differ." 

It  would  not  l)e  fair  that  Mr.  Barnard  should  go  without 
champions  at  this  new  scene  of  conflict,  and  straightway  ho 
finds  a  vigorous  one  in  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  who  writes  also  to  The 
Tinit  s  to  say  that  he  knows  ISIr.  Barnard  and  is  "acquainted  with 
the  motives  which  inspired  him  in  this  work."  Moreover,  he  also 
claims  the  advantage  of  ha^■ing  seen  the  statue  when  it  was  on 
.view  in  N.ew  York.  He  calls  it,  indeed,  "a  very  wonderful 
work,  one  of  the  most  original  and  striking  ever  done  by  an 
American  artist."     His  defense  touches  on  many  points: 

"I  am  aware  that  the  statue  has  given  rise  to  very  sharp  con- 
troversy, just  as  did  Rodin's  great  statue  of  Balzac.  Anything 
out  of  the  common  order  is  bound  to  be  adversely  criticized  and 
condemned.  A  few  years  ago  we  were  throwing  stones  at 
Whistler,  while  (to  go  no  further  back)  Manet  and  other  painters 
of  his  group  were  denounced  in  the  bitterest  terms.  Yet  how 
many  of  those  who  came  to  ciu-se  have  remained  to  praise':" 

"Mr.  Barnard's  statue  of  Lincoln  is  of  heroic  size,  fourteen 
feet  in  height.  It  occupied  the  sculptor  over  five  years,  and  is 
the  result  of  over  two  years'  preliminary  study  of  Lincoln  and 
his  career.  By  idealizing  the  real  Lincoln  Mr.  Barnard  has 
realized  the  ideal.  He  shows  us  Lincoln  in  aU  his  ruggedness, 
the  loosely  fitting  frock  coat,  the  massive  hands,  and  the  large 
feet.  The  model  for  the  figure  was  a  man  named  C.  A.  Thomas, 
who  was  born  (as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been)  on  a 
farm  only  fifteen  miles  from  where  Lincoln  was  born.  This 
man  startlingly  resembled  Lincoln  in  bodily  proportions  and  in 
face;  he  posed  in  Lincoln's  clothes,  and  in  mentality  too  he  came 
as  near  as  possible  to  being  the  President's  'double.'  For  the 
face  Mr.  Barnard  had  Douglas  Volk's  life-mask,  which  was 
given  to  him  by  Volk's  son.  And  it  is  in  the  face,  the  result  of 
many  months'  work,  that  Mr.  Barnard  has  succeeded  in  reveal- 
ing the  man's  character — determination  and  humility,  with 
sensitiveness,  silence,  and  repose.  All  the  tenderness  and 
'motherhood'  side  of  the  man,  as  the  artist  himself  has  pointed 
out,  are  visible  in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  with  the  lines  which 
1  reflect  his  exquisite  sense  of  humor;  while  the  right  side  is  the 
[man's  side — stern,  sinister,  and  stoical — 'here  are  the  lines  that 
held  a  nation's  foundation — held  it  when  its  entire  supersti'uc- 
ture  tottered.' 

"St.  Gaudens'  statue  of  Lincoln,  now  at  Chicago,  to  which 
your  Washington  correspondent  refers,  is  also  a  wonderful  work, 
but  it  shows  Lincoln  as  the  President,  and  not,  as  does  ]Mr. 
Barnard's,  as  a  man  of  the  people." 

Without  denying  even  Mr.  Roberts's  championship  of  the 
artistic  gifts  of  ISIr.  Barnard  or  the  merits  of  his  work.  Sir  Claude 
Phillips,  the  English  art  critic,  writes  to  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph to  say  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  a  work  realizing  "the 
rough-hewn  figure,  the  tough,  time-worn  envelop,  the  jihysical 
j  defects,  the  uncouthness  of  aspect  of  the  great  man." 

i  "This  is  assuredly  not  what  we  want  when  the  task  is — as 
it  must  be  here — to  produce  a  strongly  rhythmic  momuuental 
figure  that  shall  stand  before  all  the  world,  in  the  open,  power- 
fully impressing,  nay  dominating,  the  beholder.  Such  a  figm-e 
should  in  its  massive  strength,  in  its  pathetic  simpUcity,  but 
also  in  its  loftiness  and  dignity',  express  the  true  character,  the 
true  spirituality  of  this  leader  of  men,  the  greatest  personality-, 
and  the  least  obscured  bj-  private  ambitions,  of  all  that  the 
nineteenth  century  has  to  show.  In  a  statue  of  these  dimensions, 
that  must  in  the  first  place  be  an  arel^itectonic  decoration,  we 
have  to  consider  not  so  miich  intricate  detail,  supersubtlety  of 
expression,  as  monumental  graaideur  and  characterization  that, 
rising  above  the  merelj'  literal,  shall  render  in  strongly  empha- 
sized traits  the  nobler,  the  more  permanent  asi^etets  of  the  human 
being." 

]Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  the  art  critic,  states  the  same  objection: 

"On  the  merits  of  the  offered  statue  I  do  not  enter — they 
can  not  be  judged  from  the  only  illustration  of  it  which  I  hava 
seen.     But  if,  as  secjns  admitted,  it  is  ;in  example  of  tendencies 
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Of  the   Lincoln   face,    whicli.  Mr.    Barnard  says,    reflects    "all    tlio 

tL'nclcmes.s  and  'motherhood'  side  of  the  man,  with  the  lines  wlaicli 

reflect  his  exquisite  s^nse  of  humor." 
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THE  ELECTION  OF  LINCOLN 

A  POPULAR  REFERENDUM  ON  THE  BARNARD  STATUE  AND  FIVE  OTHERS 


LINCOLN  is  a  live  issue.  We  have 
called  for  a  referendum  of  our 
J  readers  on  many  questions  of 
*  vital  impoi-tance  but  they  have 
never  displayed  a  greater  interest  or 
more  decided  opinions  than  in  response 
to  the  request  we  made  in  our  issue  of 
November  3  for  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion on  the  relative  merits  of  the  Lin- 
coln statues.  The  generous  proposal 
of  Charles  P.  Taft  to  send  a  replica 
of  the  new  bronze  statue  by  George 
Grey  Barnard  to  be  set'  up  in  Par- 
liament Square,  London,  started  a 
violent  controversy  between  those  who 
like  and  those  who  dislike — say  rather 
those  who  worship  and  those  who  abom- 
inate— this  sculptor.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  we  have  all  remarked,  with 
Hawthorne,  "how  invariably  every 
sculptor  uses  his  chisel  and  mallet  to 
smash  and  deface  the  marble  work  of 
every  other."  But  that  the  controversy 
has  spread  so  far  beyond  artistic  cir- 
cles is  surprizing  and  also  encouraging, 
for  we  can  only  have  a  national  art  by 
having  popular  appreciation,  and  a 
monument  to  a  national  hero  erected 
in  a  public  place,  whether  Cincinnati  or 
London,  must  submit  to  public  censor- 
ship. G.  K.  Chesterton  in  discussing 
the  question  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
Barnard  statue  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  careful  to  avoid  passing  any 
judgment  on  the  work,  for  he  has  of 
course  never  seen  it,  but  he  as  a  con- 
servative and  a  democrat  is  naturally 
disposed  to  give  more  weight  to  the 
verdict  of  the  public  than  to  the  opinion 
of  an  "advanced"  group  of  artists.  He 
says: 

Artists  are  proud  of  being  unpopular. 
That  sort  -of  superior  person  is  still  su- 
perior to  everybody,  especially  to  the  other 
artists  of  the  school  immediately  preceding 
him.  He  contemns  Whistler's  impression- 
ism but  he  copies  Whistler's  impudence. 
.'  ■  .  It  seems  absurd  that  a  thing  should 
not  be  popular  when  its  whole  object  is 
to  be  public.  The  most  exquisite  art  may 
be  a  puzzle  to  the  mere  passerby  but  if  it 
is  elaborately  erected  on  a  pedestal,  merely 
in  order  to  impress  him,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  it  should  only  puzzle  him.  Art  may 
not  be  meant  as  a  mere  reproduction  of 
nature,  but  if  an  image  is  put  up  on  pur- 
pose to  commemorate  Lincoln,  it  might  not 
unreasonably  remind  us  of  him.  If  a  public 
statue  is  only  a  private  taste,  it  may  much 
more  properly  be  a  private  statuette. 
Lincoln  would  not  perhaps  have  had 
much  sympathy  with  any  politician  stand- 
ing on  a  stone  pedestal  and  looking  down 
on  the  pedestrians  in  the  street.  But  he 
would  have  had  even  less  sympathy  with 
an  artist  standing  on  a  spiritual  pedestal 
and  looking  down  on  the  citizens  of  the 
state.  Ho  might  himself  have  been  sur- 
prized at  the  New  York  statue  of  Liberty 
enlightening  the  world  but  he  would  have 
been  even  more  amused  at  a  Futurist 
statue,  on  the  same  scale,  of  Liberty  mys- 
tifying the  world. 

This  then  gives  us  justification — tho 
we  needed  it  not — for  our  appeal  to 
the  readers  of  The  Independent.  Over 
twelve  hundred  voters  took  part  in  the 
referendum.   It  was  made   the   subject 


of  debate  in  many  classes  and  clubs. 
Since  not  all  of  our  correspondents 
gave  relative  ranking  to  the  whole  six 
candidates  we  have  converted  the  bal- 
lots into  proportional  preferences  by 
multiplying  the  first  choices  by  six, 
the  second  choices  by  five  and  so  on 
down.  The  result  of  voting  on  the 
sculptor  of  the  best  statue  of  Lincoln 
is  as  follows: 

St.  Gaudens    9820 

Patrick 3356 

BORGLUM    2&11 

French    1457 

Ball    1356 

Barnakd   1207 

The  verdict  of  our  readers  is  em- 
phatic. The  statue  of  Lincoln  by  Au- 
gustus St.  Gaudens  which  stands  in 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  is  by  long  odds 
the  favorite.  Next  is  that  by  J.  Patrick 
in  Edinburgh.  Third  in  favor  is  the 
sitting  figure  by  Gutzon  Borglum  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Fourth  place  is 
given  to  the  new  statue  designed  by 
Daniel  Chester  French  for  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at" Washington.  Fifth  is  the 
Boston  statue  by  Thomas  Ball.  Lowest 
of  all  in  the  estimation  of  our  readers 

is  that  by  George  Grey  Barnard,  which 
is  the  present  storm  center. 

But  the  champions  of  Barnard' make 
up  in  the  warmth  of  their  devotion  for 
the  fewness  of  their  numbers.  Here  is 
one  letter.: 

Phidias  saw  in  the  rough  Pentelicus  rock 
the  symmetrical  lines  from  which  he  af- 
terward chiseled  the  classic  figures  of  the 
Parthenon.  Barnard  saw  his  Lincoln  in  the 
rough,  too,  but  somehow  his  chisel  failed 
to  follow  the  ideal  lines  of  the  ancient 
Greek.  Our  sculptor  felt  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy guiding  the  hand  that  made  his 
Lincoln  look  like  the  same  Lincoln  who 
gave  us  the  Gettysburg  speech,  like  the 
same  Lincoln  of  tender,  loving,  human 
sympathies  and  living  soul,  who  looked  out 
beyond  the  vanities  of  personal  adornment. 
Barnard  has  gotten  away  from  the  sham 
fine  tailored  and  well  groomed  Lincoln  and 
given  us  back  the  homespun,  cowhide- 
booted,  democratic  Lincoln ;  he  has  told  us 
that  Lincoln's  wedges  and  maul  were  more 
potent  at  rail  splitting  than  was  the  ham- 
mer of  Thor  at  splitting  the  thunders  of 
,Tove. 

Let  our  critics  fix  up  a  Beau  Brummel 
type  of  Lincoln  statue,  showing  their  ideal 
to  have  worn  a  boiled  shirt  and  powdered 
wig  if  they  want  to,  but  we  will  stay  by 
Barnard's  homely,   dreamy-eyed   ideal. 

Kathleen  Boyd 

Traverse  City,  Michigan 

Let  us  hear  next  from  one  who  once 
hated  Lincoln  but  later  learned  to  lovj 
him,  from  the  retired  bishop  of  West 
Texas  who  after  the  war  rose  from  the 
plow  to  the  episcopate: 

I  vote  for  the  Barnard  Lincoln.  First, 
because  I  hate  shams  and  love  the  real, 
and  this  statue  represents  the  real  Lin- 
coln. The  Lincoln  who,  as  a  great  gawky 
boy,  sprawled  on  the  cabin  floor  before  the 
fireplace,  and  by  the  light  of  a  pine  knot 
began  with  his  books,  without  a  teacher,  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  by  indomitable 
pluck  and  dogged  perseverance  worked  his 
way  unaided  to  the  top. 


It  is  the  Lincoln  who  mauled  rails,  and 
thereby  learned  his  first  lessons  in  meeting 
and  overcoming  the  knotty  difficulties  and 
discouragements  that  went  before  and  fol- 
lowed after  him  at  every  stage  of  his 
career,  in  his  grim  determination  to  rise 
above  the  poverty  in  which  he  had  been 
reared  and  to  reach  the  high  position  to 
wliich  he  attained. 

None  of  the  statues  is  so  well  calculated 
to  produce  this  type  of  man  as  that  by 
Barnard.  A  poor  boy  would  give  no  more 
than  a  passing  glance  to  the  St.  Gaudens 
statue.  But  he  would  stop  and  gaze  at  that 
of  Barnard.  He  would,  from  time  to  time, 
come  back  to  it,  and  say,  "If  that  poor  boy 
could  do  it,  why  not  I?"  And  so  he  would 
be  led  to  try. 

J.  O.  Johnston 

Kcnrillc,  Texas         S.  C.  V.  A.  N.  Va. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  here  is  a 
man  who  saw  Lincoln  at  just  the  pe- 
riod that  Barnard  represents  and  who 
takes  the  statue  as  a  personal  insult: 

I  heard  the  debate  at  Quincy,  Illinois.  I 
have  had  the  Carpenter  Emancipation 
Proclamation  in  my  house  ever  since  you 
distributed  the  pictures.  And  my  little  girl 
five  years  old  used  to  point  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  announce,  "That  is  my  papa."  In 
fact  my  neighbors  and  friends  call  me  Mr. 
Lincoln.  [Continued  on  page  600 

So  I  felt  scandalized  by  your  picture  and 
am  glad  to  know  that  Robert  Lincoln  feels 
just  as  I  do.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  all  his  in- 
timate friends,  I  think,  were  satisfied  with 
Carpenter's  picture.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
any,  but  like  the  Chicago  one  best.  That 
neck  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  your  picture  of  a 
few  months  ago  is  a  sure  enough  cartoon. 
James  Raley 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

We  have  also  the  testimony  of  a  feminine 
eye-witness  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate : 

As  a  girl  of  thirteen  I  once  saw  and 
heard  our  immortal  Lincoln.  It  was  during 
the  senatorial  campaign  of  1858.  My  father 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture in  1856  and  1857,  representing  for  his 
district  the  young  Republican  party. 

Lincoln  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Springfield  Bar  and  the  astute  and  trusted 
adviser  of  the  hard-pushed  Republicans. 
My  father's  acquaintance  with  him  at  tliat 
time  laid  the  foundation  for  a  lifelong  rev- 
erent and  admiring  affection  for  the  great 
man,  and  the  children  of  his  family  grew 
up  loving  and  honoring  him.  To  have  stood 
before  him  and  listened  to  his  earnest  words 
and  to  have  been  able  to  carry  ever  after 
the  memory  of  the  face  and  form  I  count 
one  of  the  important  experiences  of  my 
Ufe.  The  Barnard  statue,  as  it  appears 
from  the  printed  reproductions,  seems  to 
me  a  gross  and  impertinent  caricature  to 
be  characterized  precisely  by  the  words 
which  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  has  used. 

Maude  Little  Mact 

Grinnell,  Iowa 

A  retired  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  United 
States  Army  who  knew  Lincoln  says : 

Almost  four  years  I  was  a  Lincoln  sol- 
dier. I  shook  hands  with  him  in  1861,  saw 
him  at  Antietam  in  1862,  saw  him  twice 
at  Fredericksburg  in  1863  and  again  in 
1865,  near  Petersburg.  Barnard  may  have 
the  Lincoln  soul  in  his  younger  manhood, 
but  he  has  made  a  disgraceful  botch  of 
Lincoln  the  President,  the  kind  of  a  Lin- 
coln the  world  wants  to  hear  about  and 
remember.  J.  A.  Watrous 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  ' 


We  must,  of  course,  give  precedence  to 
the  few  now  living  who  remember  the 
martyred  President  as  he  was : 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1862-3  I  had  I 
charge  of  a  ward  of  wounded  men  in  the 
Patent  OflBce  Hospital.  In  those  days  the 
President  held  occasional  evening  recep- 
tions for  the  public,  called  then  "levees." 
Going,  with  one  of  my  nurses,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  I  had  several  opportunities  to 
study  the  face  and  form  of  Lincoln — twice 
as  he  stood  in  the  reception  line,  once  as 
he  sat  alone  in  another  room,  and  again 
in  the  great  East  Room  as  he  chatted  with 
Secretary  Chase  and  his  daughter.  Memory 
recalls  the  impression  of  strength,  dignity, 
nobility.  Nothing  in  the  Barnard  statue, 
either  in  face  or  form,  corresponds  to  this  , 
recollection.  Nor  indeed  do  any  of  the  I 
statues  you  present  fully  meet  this  mental 
image — those  of  St.  Gaudens  and  Borg- 
lum  perhaps  coming  nearest.  Surely  thfei 
English  people  must  wish  to  see  Lincoln! 
as  he  was  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  certainly  the  Barnard  statue  does  not 
so  represent  him. 

William  Hoyt  Coleman 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  , 

Mr.  Graham,  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  Women's  Relief  Corps  Home.| 
reports  that  Mrs.  Graham,  who  saw  Lin- 
coln several  times  in  Washington,  prefers 
the  St.  Gaudens  statue,  and  he  adds  : 

Let  me  say  to  Mr.  Barnard  that  no  man 
who  ever  swung  an  ax  or  sledge  assumes 
the  cringing  clodhopper  attitude  shown  by 
the  bent  knees  of  his  statue ;  nor  do  men 
who  have  been  active  physically  or  as  pub- 
lic speakers,  and  who  have  red  blood  in 
their  veins,  when  standing,  take  the  posi- 
tion given  the  hands. 

Our  doctor's  criticism  is  that  such  a  posi- 

of  on  is  feminine.  In  my  opinion,  the  shape 

is      the  head  and  the  expression  of  the  face 

to     second  only,  among  the  statues  shown, 

the   the  French  statue,  in  its  unlikeness  'o 

learx  man.    (He   never  posed.)    I   regret   to 

proi        that    this    statue    is    to    occupy    so 

0<minent  a  place  in  Washington. 

T  -ford,  New  York  J.  S.  Graham 

Post    e  Quartermaster  of  the  Phil  Sheridan 

Ba '  ■    No.  4,  G.  A.  R.,  sends  us  a  vote  for 

ar;     ird  and  also  a  Lincoln  anecdote.  But 

stai    /e    to    understand    that    the    Barnard 

(     •'■  3   represents   Lincoln   in    the   attitude 

aking  that  remark? 

1  knew  him  as  a  citizen  at  Springfield 
iD  1858;  later  he  was  a  business  caller  in 
the  office  of  the  Lincoln  Herald,  of  which 
I  was  publisher ;  heard  him  make  a  politi- 
cal speech  during  the  same  year.  After  the 
election  in  1858,  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  de- 
feated Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Lincoln  visited  Colonel  Baker,  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Journal,  where  I  heard  him 
make  the  characteristic  remark :  "I  feel 
like  the  boy  who  stubbed  his  toe — I  am 
too  big  to  cry,  and  too  badly  hurt  to 
laugh." 

My  choice  among  these  pictures  is  the 
Barnard  statue.  Chables  A.  Claek 

Boise,  Idaho 

But  some  people  feel  differently  about  it : 
The     Barnard    statue    is    "Impossible." 

Looks  like  he   had   the   stomach   ache  and 

was  trying  to  conceal  it. 

David  Y.  Thomas 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas 

Personally.  I  admire  the  Barnard  statue 
greatly,  but  think  it  might  be  misinterpret- 
ed in   Europe.    (I   overheard  an  irreverent 
Junior  term  it  "the  Barnyard  Lincoln.") 
Ethel  R.  Faenham 

Nevada   City,   California 

St.  Gaudens  represents  Lincoln  as  a  dig- 
nified statesman — the  isolated  Lincoln, 
whose  greatness  we  could  not  fathom — the 
lonely  Lincoln  who  sought  no  one's  advice 
but  settled  the  nation's  great  problems  thru 
painful  meditation. 

Barnard  in  his  attempt  to  give  us  the 
Lincoln  we  love,  goes  to  the  other  extreme 
and  accentuates  the  ungainly  features,  es- 
pecially the  body  and  neck.  The  face  is 
excellent,  and  if  I  could  put  the  head  of 


Barnard's  work  on  the  body  of  St.  liau- 
dens'  representation,  I  would  choose  this 
composition.  Arthue  S.  Erickson 

Los  Altos,   California 

Here  is  a  new  candidate  brought  into 
the  field: 

In  the  State  House  grounds  the  founda- 
tions are  in  progress  for  a  statue  of  Lin- 
coln made  by  O'Conner.  The  committee 
chosen  to  visit  his  home  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  before  the  full  decision 
of  acceptance,  were  unanimous  in  their  ad- 
miration and  praises  of  it.  Why  not  suggest 
an  investigation  of  this  statue  before  ac- 
cepting another?  Nettie  O.  Down 

Springfield,  Illinois 

From  an  artist  born  in  Europe  and 
brought  up  close  to  the  old  masters  comes 
this  opinion  : 

I  dislike  the  Barnard  statue  intensely 
the  more  that  it  is  a  likeness,  but  carica- 
tured by  this  modern  effort  to  astonish — 
unwholesomely  if  it  can't  be  done  worthily. 

I  am  not  surprized  that  Lincoln's  son 
repudiates  this  monstrous  affectation  of  the 
would-be  great  sculptor — the  elongation  of 
the  already  unnaturally  long  throat,  the  at- 
titude of  Puvis  de  Chavannes's  sickly  fisher- 
man— one  that  you  feel  sure  if  you  are 
pensive  that  Lincoln  never  took — the  "bee- 
tle crushers"  for  feet !  Every  physi- 
cal fault  exaggerated,  and  the  real  salient 
energy  and  modesty  of  the  man  left 
out.  Florence  McKubin 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Gutzon    Borglum,    the    cowboy    sculptor, 

has  admirers  as  fervent  as  George  Bar- 
nard : 

I  choose  the  Borglum  statue,  and  how 
anyone  should  for  a  moment  hesitate,  iB 
considering  any  other,  is  inconceivable  to 
me,  for  here  we  have  Abraham  Lincoln 
sitting  among  the  people  whom  he  loved, 
not  standing  on  a  pedestal  above  them. 
And  here  we  see  him  as  we  have  always 
known  him,  sweet-spirited,  patient,  kind 
— ready  to  give  comfort,  encouragement — 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  high  ideals.  The 
ease  in  which  he  is  here  sitting  is  in  it- 
self a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  In  every 
way  does  it  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  to 
that  of  Barnard's. 

Mrs.  Warren  D.  Hall 

Montgomery,  Alabama 


Where  it  is  in  a  way  to  be  a  gift  from 
one  nation  to  another  nation,  it  is  vital 
that  it  should  not  be  a  statue  to  which  any 
considerable  number  of  people  object.  The 
Barnard  statue  certainly  brings  out  many 
of  the  homely  qualities  of  Lincoln  and 
would  be  a  desirable  statue  to  have  placed 
near  his  birthplace,  but  is  wholly  unsuited 
to  have  placed  in  London.  D.  King. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

We  have  placed  the  Edinburgh  Memorial 
first,  for  obvious  reasons;  altho  technically 
it  is  inferior  to  the  Barnard  statue,  which 
represents  forcibly,  no  doubt,  the  Lincoln 
of  the  backwoods ;  but  it  is  the  figure  of  a 
John  Brown  type  of  man,  fanatical  in  its 
seriousness,  and  without  a  trace  of  a  sense 
of  humor,  even  in  the  pose,  while  he  lost 
it  wholly  in  his  face,  altho  the  photograph 
showing  the  left  side  is  truer  to  the  pic- 
ture of  Lincoln  than  the  cut  showing  the 
right  side. 

We  have  placed  the  Ball  statue  second, 
on  account  of  the  sculptor's  good  inten- 
tions, which  were  more  nearly  realized 
than  those  of  Barnard. 

Third  comes  the  Barnard  statue,  wish- 
ing most  heartily  that  he  had  not  so  near- 
ly deserved  Mr.  Ruckstuhl's  editorial  bil- 
lingsgate in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
figure.  He  certainly  is  a  clodhopper  from 
the  hands  down,  and  a  prisoner  at  the  bar 
from  the  hands  up — a  protestant  in  any 
line;  only  the  handcuffs  are  needed. 

EnwiN  A.  MooBE 

Kensington,  Connecticut 

We  will  conclude  these  citations  with 
the  exceptionally  competent  opinion  of  the 
author  of  "Personal  Recollections  of  Lin- 
coln," which  we  reviewed  in  our  issue  of 
October  9,  1916. 

Mr.  Barnard's  mother  was  born  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  and  his  grandfather 
was  George  G.  Grubb,  a  skilled  bridge  build- 
er whom  I  recalled  in  my  memory  of  seventy 
years  ago  when  I  went  with  my  father, 
whose  official  duties  required  his  inspec- 
tion and  payment  for  several  of  the  wide- 
span  bridges  that  were  the  first  of  that 
special  construction  erected  over  streams 
in  Illinois.  These  relations  in  my  early 
years  caused  me  to  feel  at  liberty  to  write 
Mr.  Barnard,  asking  the  favor  of  an  ap- 
proved cut,  or  photograpn,  of  his  model 
of  the  statue  and  at  the  same  time  I  called 
his  attention  to  Mr.  White's  criticism  and 
referred  him  to  my  own  description  of  Lin- 
coln's physical  vigor  and  well  muscled  body 
as  described  in  my  "Personal  Recollections 
of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Barnard  very  graciously  responded 
to  my  letter.  This  reply  I  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  here : 

454  Fort  Washington   Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Rankin  : 

Had  I  known  such  a  "kin"  to  Lincoln  were 
alive   I  should  certainly  have   gone  to   him. 

The  next  best  is  to  read  your  book,  which  I 
have   ordered   at   once. 

The  letter  you  wrote  and  the  kindness  it  ex- 
prest    I   am    deeply   grateful    for. 

Did  you  know  my  grandfather,  George  (Grey) 
Grubb,  who  lived  in  Springfield  in  Lincoln  days 
and  was  a.  friend  of  Lincoln's.  My  mother,  too, 
was   born    in    your   town.   I   am   sending   you    a 


photograph  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  from  my 
bronze  statue  (goinff  to  Cincinnati).  This  statue 
is  already  done ;  the  great  head,  fifteen  feet 
high,   I  am  now  at. 

My  vision  of  Lincoln  is  far  from  the  ofiicial 
Lincoln.  Neither  his  soul  nor  heart  nor  body 
could  be  official.  They  were  heroically  human. 
Hoiv  I  icis/i  /  could  drop  in  and  talk  with  you. 
It  is  a  great  page  torn  from  my  life  not  to  be 
able  to  do  this — perhaps  this  summer  1  may  be 
able  to.  Most  gratefully  yours. 

January    15,    1917.         GEORGE  GREY  BARNARD. 

On  a  cnrpful  view  of  the  i)hoto- 
graph  I  felt  such  keen  disapijoint- 
niciit  about  Barnard's  conception  and  im- 
aginary presentment  of  Lincoln  tliat  I 
could  not  write  the  sculptor  my  serious 
disapproval  of  his  work,  wliich  in  nearly 
every  particular  distorted  and  minimized 
the  vigorous  and  forceful  Lincoln  I  had 
known  from  1S47  to  1861,  and  bad  been 
so  close  to  as  a  student  in  bis  law  office 
the  last  three  years  he  was  in  Springfield. 
I  had  also  looked  for  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Barnard  to  my  citations  in  my  book,  which 
he  had  in  his  letter  to  me  said  be  would 
"immediately  send  out  and  get."  No  fur- 
ther word  ever  came  to  me  from  him.  In 
the  words  of  President  Lincoln's  son,  llobert 
T.  Lincoln :  "He  bad  scorned  the  use  of 
the  many  existing  photographs  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  taken  as  a  model  for  bis 
figure  a  man  chosen  by  him  for  the  curi- 
ous artistic  reasons  that  be  was  six  feet 
four  and  one-half  Inches  in  height ;  was 
born  on  a  farm  fifteen  miles  from  where 
Lincoln  was  born  ;  was  about  forty  years 
of  age,  and  had  been  splitting  rails  all  his 
life.  The  result  is  a  monstrous  figure, 
which  is  grotesque  as  a  likeness  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  defamatory  as  an  effigy." 
Henry  B.  Rankin 

Hprinrjficld,  Illinois 

In  The  Independent  of  February  we 
gave  a  full  page  illustration  of  the  Bar- 
nard statue  and  an  interview  with  the 
sculptor.  In  the  issue  of  November  3  we 
told  of  the  opposition  it  had  aroused. 
Here  we  need  only  add  "lat  the  Council 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  has 
declared  its  disapproval  of  the  Barnard 
statue  with  the  words : 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  all  must  agree 
th"  t  character  and  likeness  are  essentials. 
But  to  us  this  presentation  does  not  con- 
vey the  recognized  characteristics  of  Lin- 
coln. In  it  we  are  unable  to  discern  evi- 
dence of  his  genius  or  humor  or  any  of 
those  lofty  qualities  which  are  invariably 
associated  with  bis  great  name. 

But  all  this  criticism  of  the  Barnard 
work  has  not  shaken  the  faith  of  either 
the  American  Peace  Centenary  Committee 
that  gives  the  statue  or  the  British  com- 
mittee that  receives  it.  The  secretary  of 
the  latter  says : 

The  British  committee  will  stand  by  its  accept- 
ance of  the  American  committee's  generous  gift 
of  the  Barnard  statue,  and  in  due  course  and  at 
the  proper  time  this  statue  will  be  erected  in 
London,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  warmly 
welcomed   there. 

I  think  we  have  the  right  to  say  to  the  critics 
of  the  Barnard  work  that  they  should  give  fair 
play  in  the  first  place  to  the  American  and 
British  committees,  thru  whom  this  project  was 
initiated :  in  the  second  place  to  Mr.  Charles 
Phelps  Taft,  who  is  by  no  means  a  novice  in 
relation  to  good  and  bad  art,  and  in  the  third 
place,  to  Mr.  George  Grey  Barnard,  who  is  a 
sculptor  whose  works  are  perfectly  well  able  to 
be  their  own  vindication,  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Altho  we  have  thus  impartially  pre- 
sented the  views  on  both  sides  of  the  dis- 
cussion, it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
editor  has  no  opinion  of  his  own.  We  hold 
very  decided  views  on  the  subject  and  we 
have  e.xprest  them  in  the  only  proper  way 
— that  is,  by  casting  our  vote  in  with  those 
of  our  readers  in  the  sura  total  given  above. 

May  we  also  add  that  altho  the  question 
seems  to  be  settled  so  far  as  the  Barnard 
statue  is  concerned,  since  this  is  ready  for 
shipment  as  soon  as  shiproom  can  be  found, 
it  is  open  to  the  admirers  of  the  St.  Gau- 
dens  or  any  other  statue  to  imitate  Mr. 
Taft's  generosity  and  send  to  London. 
Paris  and  Petrograd  their  own  ideal  of 
Lincoln. 


BABHABD 


Barnard's  Lincoln 

IN  our  issue  of  November  3  we  published 
pictures  of  various  statues  of  Lincoln 
and  asked  our  readers  to  vote  for  which 
they  preferred  to  send  to  London.  The 
statue  by  George  Grey  Barnard  arouses  in 
different  people  fervent  achniration  or  vio- 
lent antipathy.  What  the  sculptor  himself 
meant  by  it  is  given,  together  with  ex- 
President  Taft's  si)cech,  in  a  dedication 
booklet  of  the  Cincinnati  monument. 
Speaking  of  the  Lincoln  life  mask  which 
he  used  as  a  model  for  the  face  Mr.  Bar- 
nard says : 

With  the  order  for  a  Lincoln  my  work  began. 
An  imaginary  Lincoln  is  an  insult  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  thwarting  of  democracy.  No  imita^ 
tion  tool  of  any  artist's  conception  but  the  tool 
God  and  Lincoln  made — Lincoln's  self — must  be 
shown.  I  found  the  many  photographs  retouched 
so  that  all  form  had  been  obliterated.  This  fact 
I  have  never  seen  in  print.  The  eyes  and  mouth 
carry  a  message,  but  the  rest  was  stippled  over, 
to  prettify  this  work  of  God,  by  the  photograph- 
ers of  the  time.  Nearing  election,  they  feared 
his  ugly  lines  might  lose  him  the  Presidency. 
So  the  lines  were  softened  down,  softened  in 
cloudy  shades  of  nothingness — this  man,  made 
like  the  oak  trees  and  granite  rocks.  To  most, 
the  life  mask  is  a  dead  thing;  to  the  artist, 
life's   architecture. 

For  one  hundred  days  I  sought  the  secret  of 
this  face  in  the  marvelous  constructive  work  of 
God.  Here  is  no  line,  no  form,  to  interpret 
lightly,  to  evade  or  cover  Every  atom  of  its 
surface  belongs  to  some  individual  form,  melting 
into  a  larger  form  and  again  into  the  form  of 
the  whole.  The  mystery  of  this  whole  form  na- 
ture alone  knows — man  will  never  fathom  it, 
but  at  least  he  should  not  bring  to  this  problem 
forms  of  his  own  making. 

People  say  who  saw :  "Lincoln  often  looked 
the  Christ."  This  face  is  infinitely  nearer  rn 
e.xpression  of  our  Christ  character  than  ail  the 
conventional  pictures  of  the  "son  of  God."  That 
symbolic  head,  with  its  long  hair  parted  in  the 
middle  and  features  that  never  lived,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  artists,  Lincoln's  face  the  triumph  of 
God  thru  man  and  of  man  thru  God.  One,  fancy; 
the  other,  truth  at  labor.  Lincoln,  the  sonij  of 
democracy  written  by  God.  His  face,  the  temple 
of  his  manhood,  we  have  with  us  in  the  life 
mask. 

Barnard's  Lincoln.  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company. 
50  cents. 


ladependent ,  Hot.  24,  1917 
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BAHNASD^S  LINCOLN 


To  those  who  ha\'e  seen  only  the  full- 
length  phot().<;;raphs  of  the  much-discussed 
Barnard  statue  of  Lin- 
Barnard's  coin,  and  whose  emotions 
Lincoln  toward  it  range  from  ab- 
horrence to  disgust,  the 
accompanying  "close-up"  of  the  head 
should  bring  a  touch  of  consolation. 
Here,  at  least,  is  none  of  the  ungainli- 
ness,  the  dishevelment,  and  the  embar- 
rassment that  mark  the  body,  and  hardly 
a  trace  of  the  sublime  indigestion  which 
Don  Marquis  brought  to  our  attention; 
the  qualities  that  dominate  this  face  are 
poise,  gravity,  and  vision,  and  the  slight 
fluctuations  of  expression  to  which  it  is 
subject  tend  only  toward  a  greater  no- 
bility or  a  greater  grief.  We  can  only 
hope  that  a  bomb,  or  some  other  modern 
version  of  the  accidents  that  befel  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Greeks,  will  some 
day  leave  this  head  bodyless — and  pray 
that  the  body  may  not  be  left  headless. 
Yet  the  fundamental  question  in  the 
case  is  not,  Is  it  charming,  or  dignified, 
or  noble ;  but.  Is  it  true  ?  And  even  the 
head  is  not  the  head  of  the  photographs 
and  paintings,  or  of  the  Lincoln  that 
his  friends  knew.  It  is  rather  the  head 
of  a  hero  whom  later  generations  have 
made  a  demigod,  more  nearly  akin  to 
Zeus  than  to  Honest  Abe — set  on  a  body 
which  has  been  degraded  to  a  symbol. 
The  question  is  whether  we  of  an  age 
which  we  used  to  call  civilised  prefer 
mythologv  or  the  truth. 


THE  HEROIC  BRONZE  STATUE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  BY  GEORGE  GREY  BARNARD,  WILL  BE 
SET  UP  IN  WESTMINSTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS 
OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA.  THE  STATUE  HAS  BEEN  HIGHLY 
PRAISED  BY  FREDERICK  MACMONNIES,  JOHN  SARGENT,  IDA  TARBELL  (BIOGRAPHER 
OF  LINCOLN)    AND  OTHERS 


THE  BOOKMAN,  DECEMBER.  1917. 


Icitizeu^i  of  LaRue  County  will  be 
Liased  to  read  of  tho  vl'3it  to  Louis- 
lie  of  George  Gery  Barnard,  the 
Lious  sculptor  who  visits  the  city 
|i-  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  site  for 
statue  of  Lincoln  which  is  soon 
be  erected  there. 

Kentucky  has  always   been  to  me 

Luiel    Boone,   Lincoln  and   the   Ken- 

■Uy    cardinal,"    said    George      Grey 

[rnardfi    famous   American   sculptor 

re  to   select  a  site  for  the   replica 

his   Lincoln  statue  given  the  city 

I.  W.  Bernheim,  whose  guest  Mr. 

inard    famous    American    sculptor 

brought  with  him  his  little  dau?h- 

Barbara,  because  "she  takes  care 

I  me,  sees  that  my  tie  is  on  straight. 

it  I  do  not  miss  the  train  or  mis- 

liave,"  he  laughingly  remarked. 

|Mr,  Bernheim  gave  a  luncheon  to- 

for  Mr.  Bernard  and  the  Boird 

Education  at  The  Seelbach.     This 

[ernoon  a  tour  of  the  city  was  phn- 

[[  so  that  the  sculptor  might  p>ck 

site   for  the  statue. 

[Fhe   big  thing   about  George   Grey 

rnard  that  is  evident  after  only  a 

minutes   conversation    is    his    in- 

cst  in  life  which  is  shown  in  every 

loke   of  his   art.      He   knows   about 

ruing  and  the  Eussian  Bolshevist; 

Lun  talk  concerning  the  war  from 

economic   and  social  viewpoint  as 

;1    as    about   sculpture   and   poetry 

|j   music.     His   vision   is   crisp   and 

^■ht.     "Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "I   have 

Ith  in  all  men,  there  is  good  in  the 

irderer  and  much  may  be  acquired 

|,m  the  blacksmith  and  the  cobbler." 

3arnard  said  that  Kentucky  is  full 

material  for  the   artist  that     has 

l/er  been  touched.     "Your  State  is 

liting    for    the    sculptor    and      the 

linter  more  Chan   any  other  in   the 

Lntry.     It  possesses  a  flavor  all  its 

hi.     More  than  twenty  years     apo 

friend  James  Lane  Allen,  wanted 

to  make  a  monument  illustrating 

history    and   some    day   I   will   do 


Mr.  Barnard  spoke  enthusiastically . 
of    his    Lincoln    statue    which    caused  | 
such  a  controversy  several  years  ago  i 
in  the  art  world.    "Much  ol  the  trou- 
ble started  because  of  the  clothes,"  he  ] 
asserted.     "I  tried  to  put  the  soul  of 
the    nvan   even    into   the   wearing   ap- 
parel.    For  two  years  I  studied  Lin- 
coln's  face    as    no    human    being    had 
ever   done   before.        I   put   the   same 
wrinkles   as   found   in   it,   into       the 
trouusers  and  the  coat.  Then  the  aca- ' 
demicians    hurled    bitter    criticism    at  j 
me  and  my  work.  They  thought  I  was  : 
done  for,  but  I  invited  them  all  sev- 
eral wees  ago  to  see  my  last  bit  of  | 
work  just  finished,  which  I  call  Adam. 
Of  course  the  real  mean  ones  did  not 
come." 

He  related  how  one  day  Theo'dore 
Roosevelt  came  to  his  studio.  "Let 
me  see  the  Lincoln",  he  commanded. ! 
*'I  led  him  to  the  room  and  left  him 
alone.  Suddenly  I  heard  Roosevelt  tnlk 
to  the  statue  as  if  it  were  alive.  He 
said:  'At  last  we  have  the  real  Lincoln 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.' " 

Barnard  said  that  his  mother  was 
born  in  Springfield,  HI.,  next  door  to 
the  great  President's  home,  and  from 
!  childhood    it   had   been    his    ambition 
I  to  make  a  Lincoln  statue.     "I  believe 
I  my   Lincoln    is    closer   to    nature,   be 
'   ause  I  was   a  naturalist       before  a 
sculptor.  At  the  age  of  6  I     studied 
shells  with  an   old  English  sea  cup- 
tain.  Then  I  stuffed  birds  and  sketch- 
ed and   modeled  them.     I  wanted     to 
visualize    Lincoln,    the    man,    not   the 
President   of   a    great.'',   republic,    and 
that  is  what  many  could  not  und'^r- 
stand." 

Mr.  Barnard  believes  that  Lincoln 
is  not  only  a  hero  in  America,  but  in 
every  foreign  country.  "China  is 
looking  for  such  a  man  to  liberate  it. 
Why  the  school  children  over  there 
carry  little  banners  with  his  picture 
on  them.  A  leader  of  the  Russian 
Bolshevist  asked  me  to  make  such  a 
statue,"  he  said. 

Barnard  thinks  that  the  play,  "Lin- 
coln," by  John  Drinkwater  is  a  superb  j 
piece   of   work.  I 


VTatterson  Address 
On  Statue  Was  Plan 

When  Mr.  and  Mra.  1.  W. 
Bernheim  ikcided  to  give  the 
Ivincoln  statue  to  tlia  city,  they 
planned  to  ask  Monry  Wattcr- 
soii  to  deliver  the  presentation 
address. 

Mr.  \Vatterson,  whose  famous 
oration  on  I.iinooln  has  been 
heard  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,  died    December    22,   1921. 

iSome  brief  extracts  from  the 
oration   follow: 

"One  thinks  that  the  world  In 
which  Abraham  I-.lncoln  lived 
might  have  dealt  more  gently 
with  such  a  man.  He  was  hlm- 
.solf  so  gentle — sio  upright  In  na- 
ture and  so  broad  of  niind — so 
.sunny  and  .so  tolerant  in  tem- 
per— .so  simple  and  unaffected  In 
bearing   •    •   •" 

"But  let  no  Southern  man 
point  finger  at  me  because  I  can- 
onize Abraham  I^lncoln.  for  he 
was  the  ope  friend  we  had  in 
court  when  friends  were  most  In 
need;  he  was  the  one  man  in 
power  who  wanted  to  preserve 
us  Intact,  to  save  us  from  the 
wolves  of  passion  and  plunder 
that  stood  at  our  door  ♦  •  ♦" 

"That,  during  four  years,  car- 
rying such  a  weight  of  responsi- 
bility as  the  world  never  witness- 
ed before,  he  filled  the  vast  space 
allotted  him  in  the  eyes  and  ac- 
tions of  mankind,  ia  to  say  that 
he  was  inspired  of  God,  for  no- 
where else  could  ho  have  acquir- 
ed the  wisdom  and  virtue." 


BARNARD'S   LINCOLN,    LOIJISVILLli:,Ky . 


JLINCOLN  SIATOE, 
BERNHEIM  GIFT 
lOCWVEiLED 

Thousands  Attend    Patriotic 
]  Ceremonies  On  West  Lawn 
of  Public  Library. 


Thousands  of  Louisvillians,  with 
heads  bared  in  solemn  tribute,  got 
their  first  glijupse  of  the  heroic  bronze' 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincohi  at  12:33 
o'clock  this'  afternoon  when  the  t)ull 
of  a  string  loosed  the  American  flag 
drapinga  and  unveiled  the  work  of 
George  Gray  Bernard,  and  gift  of 
Mr.  and  ^Tr.«.  I.  W.  Bernljelm  Xo  Lou- 
•jsville      A'iin-oi)ii  ite  iNorci'-^es    rnan;ea 


the  unveiling  on  tho  west  la,wn  of  the 
public  library.  Tributes  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  donors  matched  those 
paid  the  Kentucjiy  rail-splitter,  who 
became  President. 

Due  to  Illness  Mra.  Bernheim  was 
prevented  from  attending.  Illness 
of  Mra.  Barnard  also  prevented 
the  Internationally-known  sculptor 
from  leaving  New  Vork  for  the  exer- 
cises. An  element  of  surprise  was 
injected  into  the  proceedings  when 
Mr.  Bernheim  was  presented  with  a 
memorial  portfolio  bound  ih  green 
flexible  ooze  sheepskin,  and  lined  with 
white  moire  silk,  and  containing  a 
message  of  appreciation  from  the 
citizens  forming  the  Lincoln  Statue 
Committee.  Mr.  Bernheim,  his  voice 
choked  with  emotion,  expressed  his 
surprise  and  thanks  in  a  few  words.' 

The  exercises  and  settings  had  a 
distinctly  patriotic  note.  Flags,, yellow 
chrysanthemums,  ferns,  palms  and 
evergreens  provided  the  decorations. 
Grouped  in  front  or  the  speakers' 
platform  were  a  handful  of  Union  vet- 
erans of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
paying  their  resp.eets  to  the  man  at 
whose  behest  they  ttoueht  to  preserve 
the  Union.  A  band  played  patriotic 
airs,  with  the  strains  of  "The  Star- 
apangled  Banner"  filling  the  air  as 
the  statue  was  undraped.  Boy  Scouts 
in  full  uniform  assisted  in  the  unveil- 
ing. 

Invocation   By  Nephew. 

The  programme  opened  at  noon 
with  invocation  by  Rabbi  William  H. 
Flneshriber  of  Memphis, 'a  nephew  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernheim.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Fineahriber  prayed  that  the  tenderness 
(K  Lincoln -and  that  his  understand 
ing  of  the  intrinsic  brotherhood  of 
man  might  find  its  echo  among  Amer- 
icans of  today.  His  prayer  also  was 
that  "in.  the  heart  of  America  there 
may  be  many  like  him,  that  the  im- 
mortal spirit  of  tieedom  may  not  be 
lost." 

Frank  N.  Hartwell,  chairman  of  the 
Lincoln  Statue  Committee,  presideil. 
In  introducing  Lieut.  Gov.  S.  Thruston 
Ballard,  who  made  the  presentation 
speech  in  the'  absence  of  Governor 
Morrow,  Mr.  Hartwell  pointed  out 
that  It  was  the  patriotism  of  two  clti- 
'^;ens  that  made  it  possible  for  Louis- 
ville to  EKJSsess  the  Barnard  statue  of 
Lincoln — the  man  in  bronze. 

"It    shall   be   an   inspiration    to   the 


youth  of  the  city,  a  pleasure  to  those 
of  us  who  are  able  to  appreciate  it, 
and  visitors  shall  sea  us  as  a.  city  of 
distinction,"  were  the  words  of  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Ballard,  when  he  told 
Mr.  Bernheim  that  ho  and  Mrs.  Bern- 
helm  were  a  benefit  and  glory  to 
I-ouj^aM^*^>  Lieutenant  Governor  Bal- 
lard, pCttislng  Lincoln  as  "America's 
foremost  citizen,  a  man  presented  by 
Kentucky,"  reviewed  the  life  of  the 
martyred  President.  He  recalled  that 
Lincoln  was  born  in  the  hills,  the  son 
of  poor  parents  on  i)oor  land,  and 
li^ad  only  one  year  of  schoolUig.  That 
Lincoln  went  to  the  top  despite  art 
vei-sitles  Nhould  bo  an  inspiration  to ' 
the  average  youth'  with  thu  wonderful  I 

nnnnttuniHaii  of  today.  .   ..^  j 


/  "Jt  was  duo  to  Abraham  Lincoln," 
j  Lieut.  Gov.  Bttllard  said,  "that  we 
I  have  -a  homerigeneoua  nation  today--- 
no  North  and  no  South,  no  Ka»t  and 
I  no  West." 

"This      representative     assemblage, 
'  this  evldenoe  of  liberality,   thla  work 
I  of  a  leading  anulptor  marks  a  great 
j  event    in    the    history    of   Louisville," 
were  Mayor  Quin'a  words  in  opening 
his  speech  of  acceptance  in  behalf  of 
tho  city  of  Louisville.     "It  is,  indeed, 
u.  happy  hour  for  we  who  live  in  Lou- 
isville und  iCentutUy.     It  w^s  for  the 
people    that    Abraham    Lincoln    lived, 
for   the  people  that   ho  died,   the   peo- 
ple   and    GQvei'nnieiit    for    whom    he 
fought.    None  were  so  dear  to  him  as 
the  people  of  ICentucky. 

"It  is  flttlu^.  therefore,  that  In  se- 
lecting a  gift  for  LoLilaville,  our  gen- 
erous oltizene)  uhould  select  (t,  titatue 
of  our  own  first  citizen.  I  f>ay  to  oup 
distinguished  donors  that  we  tii  e  gra-te^ 
ful  and  ft  very  appreciative  people  in 
this  city,  &nd  the  gjft  will  endear  the 
donors  }n  pyr  hearts  as  nQ^V>'"K  else 
they  P011I4  have  dona  for  Qur  t^il' 
0lty." 

Oav«  JoffeiTjgu  81»tue. 

Mayor  Quin  retailed  that  the  .Teffer- 
son  statue  In  front  of  thti  Court  House 
was  a  gift  uf  Mr,  Bernheim  an4  hjs 
brother.  He  said  these  gifts  &re  of  a 
character  that  will  live  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  the  peoi)le,  and  will  he  nn 
inspiration  for  generations  to  come. 
The  Mayor  paj(}  tribtite  to  the  work-! 
manship  of  Mr.  Barnard,  the  sculptor,. 

References  p{  the  fspeakei'a  to  the 
generous  spirit  pf  the  jionprs  apd  to 
the  character  of  Lincoln  were  the  sig^  I 
nal  for  outbursts  of  applause,  Words  i 
of  approval  were  heard  on  all  sides  u^ 
the  draperies  fluttered  down  at  tlie 
impulse  of  Mi.'is  Jane  Rauh,  11-year- 
f>ld  granddauKhter  of  Mr-  P'ld  TWrs. 
Bernheini,  Tl)o  Rev.  ,  Charles  H- 
Ileunphi)!  pronounced   the  benediction. 

Others  wlio  had  seats  on  the  speaH" 
ers'    platforpi    erected    for    the    occt^- 
sion  wer§  a  number  of  gueslj^  of  Mr. 
Bernheim,   Miss  Jda  M.  Tarbeil,   potecj  j 
author,    histori-an    and    writer    on    the 
life  of  Lii>coln;  l^rnt-st  Bryce  Jlaswell,! 
f'incinnatl    sculptor,      and      Frederick 
Ballard   Williams,    New   York      artist, 
an4    the    following    njembers    of    tlie 
Lincoln    Statue   Committee;   Dr.    Leon 
Solomon,  Charles  F.  Huhlein,  Bernard  i 
Bernheim,  Cale  "young  Rice,  Dr.  A.  G. 

Pfingst,  Henry  Ilcyburn.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Weaver,  Frank  Riissell,  Frank  Loomls 
and  George  T.  Settle,  Librarian. 
■  Among  the  onlookers  were  Federal 
Judge  Walter  Kvans,  who  cast  t^  vote 
for  Lincoln  for  president,  and  George 
W.  Norman.  33^  South  Second  Btreft, 
whoau-^life  was  spared  by  the  inter- 
vention of  tho  emancipator.  Mr.  Nor- 
man  was  under  sentence  of  death  by 
shooting  at  sunrise  when  clemency 
was  extended  to  hini. 

The  greeting  contained  in  the  me- 
morial portfolio,  presentation  of  whlo)) 
wan  by  Captain  Huhlein,  follows:         ^ 


6^ 


AN  APFRECLITION. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Bernheim: 
Greeting— Profoundly-  impressed  by 
the  lofty  patriotism,  civic  pride  and 
unfailing  generosity  manlfeattjd  by 
your  good  selves  in  so  many  wtiys 
on  ao  many  occa.sions  during  your 
long  residence  in  this  city,  of  all  of 
which  civic  virtues  we  are  especially 
reminded  on  tlils  day  of  the  unveiling 
of"  the  George  Grey  Banard  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  underslgnad 
have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  assur- 
ing you  of  the  grateful  appreciation 
and  distinguished  regajxjs  vt  {i\t^  c|ty 


anil   citr/.eus   ut   Jjinuavii|o. 

In  this  latest  gift  you  have  present 
ed  this  connnunlty  with  an  imposing 
memorial  to  lvcntuci<y'3  Immortal 
Son.  which  will  ever  be  a  reminder 
of  Kentucky's  sublime  gift  tq  the  na- 
tion and  the  world. 

We  beg  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  this 
contribution  to  the  fame  of  our  city 
and  at  the  same  time  wish  to  assure 
you  of  the  warm  appreciation  of  all 
of  our  people  to  whom  you  have  fur- 
ther endeared  yourBelves  by  the  pres- 
entation of  this  work  of  art.  , 

Louiavillft,  Ky.,  OQtqber  ^6,  1832.     ^ 


I'ppcr  Lelt — Tli<i  Curiiurd  Lincoln. 

ill  the  Speakers'  .Stand  Left  to 
U'lght — Alayur  Huston  Quin,  Lieut. 
Gov.  t$.  Tiirustuu  Ballard,  Isaac  VV. 
tiernheim,  Miss  Jane  Rauh,  grand- 
iluugbter  of  Mr.  Bernheini,  unveiling 
the  statue;  George  T.  Settle,  librar- 
ian of  the  Louisville  Free  Public 
Libraiy,  and  Arthur  Looniis.  chaii'- 
uiHn  of  the  erection  oonnnittee. 

I'pper  Inset — Mr.  IJeriiheiMi,  who. 
xviili  his  wife,  gave  the  statue  to  the 
cit.v.  1 

Lower  Insets — George  Washing- 
ton Norman  of  Louisville,  a  Con- 
fiderate  s(ildier  who  was  sentenced 
to  death  and  was  saved  by  Lincoln's 
intervention,  left,  and  the  Rev. 
.loseph  H.  Barnard  of  New  Yorli, 
father  of  the  sculptor. 

A  CON  FEDERATE  soldier,  whose 
life  waa  spared  by  LincoU'" 
during  the  War  Between  the 
States,  was  among  those  who  r>ai4 
tribute  to  the  former  President  and 
who  expressed  gratitude  to  the  donors 
at    the   George    Gray    Barnard   elatue 


of  Lincoln,  presented  to  the  city  yes- 
terday. He  Is  George  Washington 
Norman,  330  South  Second  Street. 

The  unveiling  exercises  were  held 
on  the  lawn  of  the  Louisville  Free 
Public  Library  at  noon.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Gov.  Edwin  P.  Morrow, 
Ivieut.  Gov.  S.  Thruston  Ballard  made 


the  presentation  address  and  the 
statue  was  accepted  by  Mayor  Hus- 
ton Quin  on  behalf  of  the  city  and 
tho  library  board. 

The  heroic  bronze  figure  was  the 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L  W.  Bernheim. 
It    was    recalled    ihat    the    statue    of 


(Continued  on  Page  14,  Column  5.) 


Thomas  Jefferson  in  front,  pf  the 
Court  House  was  a  gift  of  Mr,  Bern- 
heim and  his  brother. 

Rabbi  William  H.  Fineahriher  of 
Memphis,  nephew'  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernheim,  pronounced  the  invoca- 
tion. He  was  introduced  by  Frank 
N.  Hartwell,  chairman  of  the  Lin- 
coln   Statue   Committee. 

Charles  P.  Huhleln,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Safety,  presented 
to  Mr.  Bernheim  a  memorial  port- 
folio   pmrt    of    which    read: 

"In  this  latest  gift  yt)u  have  pre- 
sented tJU?  i^OJnnsiiiDi'^^  wltl}  a^  Impos- 


ing memorial  to  ICentucky's  Immoj- 
ta]  son.  which  will  ever  be  a  reminder 
of  Kentucky's  sublime  git't  to  the  na- 
tion  and   the  world." 

Miss  Jane  Rauh,  11-year-old  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernheim, 
pulled  the  cord  that  released  the 
American  flag  which  shrouded  the 
Lincoln  figure.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
R.  Hemphill,  member  of  the  library 
board,  pronounced  the  benediction. 

Mr  Barnard  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  unveiling  owImk  to  the  ill- 
ness of  his  wife  In  New  York.  Mrs. 
Bernheim  also  was  imable  to  be  pres- 
ent. 


VJfTEIZ  NEW  llS'COLJi  STATUB. 


Georve    Grey    Burnard    Re-rlaea    Worlc 
for    LioalavlIIe    Tribute. 

Tribute  to  Abraham  Llncolu  waa  paid 
by  another  city  the  other  day  with  the 
unveiling  of  George  Grey  Barnard's  new 
statute  of  the  martyred  President,  at 
Louisville,  Ky. 

T)ie  heroic  bronze  figure  was  the  gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Bernhelm  to  the 
people  of  Louisville.  It  is  the  Impression 
of  many  persons  that  the  work  is  simply 
a  replica  of  the  statue  at  Manchester, 
jQngland.  which  was  the  subject  of  some 
critical  comment  several  years  ago.  Ilow> 

ever,  it  is  an  original  statue  by  Mr.  Ber- 
nard, embodying  the  basic  ideas  of  the 


LATEST  'STATUE  OF  LINCOLN  BY  GBOKGB 
(illEY  BARNARD  UNTKILED  IN  LOUISVIIJLH 
RECENTLY.  HAS  HEKN  SLIGHTLY  REVISED 
FROM  THH  MANCHKSTKB.  ENGLAND. 
STUDY. 


Manchester   statue,   but  carrying   many 
improvements  of  detail. 

"I  consider  this  work  an  Improvement 
over  the  Manchester  statue  and  Its  re- 


plica now  standing  in   Cincinnati,  u., 
Mr.  Bernard  told  Mr.  Bernhelm. 

Critics  say  that  Bernard  has  not  taken 
away  the  gauiitness  and  the  pose  which 
caused  so  much  comment  when  the  origi- 
nal was  completed,  but  has  added  touches 
here  and  there  that  are  considered  im- 
provements. 

The  statue  In  Louisville  Is  mounted  In 
the  grounds  of  the  public  library  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Lieutenant  Governor 
S.  Thurston  Ballard  of  Kentucky  made 
the  presentation  address  and  the  statue 
was  accepted  for  the  city  by  Mayor  Hus- 
ton Quin. 

■  The  statue  is  13  feet  2  inches  tall  and 
is  cast  in  bi-onze.  It  weighs  3,800  pounds. 
It  was  modeled  by  Mr.  Bernard  in  his 
New  York  studio. 

Among  those  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
dead  Lincoln  was  a  Confederate  soldier 
whose  life  was  spared  by  the  President 
during  the  war  between  the  states, 
George  Washington  Norman  of  Louis- 
ville. t<»~— tO^  *iW     \\*i-VV 


Ne^Y  Lincoln  Statue  |<ju 
for   Louisvilje,   Ky. 

El. — George 


LOUISVILLE.      Oct 
Gray   Barnard's  statue   o 


Abraham , 


Lincoln,  a  gift  to  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville from  Mr.  and  Mva.  Isaac  W. 
Berheim,  will  be  unveiled  at  noon, 
October  26,  on  the  grq-.inds  of  the 
Louisville      Free      Public      Library. 


Plans  for  the  unveiling:  exercises  call 
for  the  presentation  of  the  atatue  by' 
Governor  Edwin  P.  Morrow,  f«r  tha 
donors,  and  its  acceptance  foi-  the 
library  board,  lesal  custodian*  of  Ube 
elft,  by  Mayor  Huston  Quip. 
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—  ^ — 


LINCOLN'S  DOUBLE 


^  ♦> 


A  T  this  time,  when  \vc  have  just  honore<^l  the  memon-  of  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents, 
•*  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  may  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Synchronizer 
to  know  that  we  have  in  the  emplo_\-  of  our  Underground  Department  the  man  who  senefl 
as  model  for  the  Bernard  statue  of  Lincoln,  a  replica  of  which  is  locate<l  on  the  west  lawn  of 
the  Public  Library.     The  accompanying  photographs  show  the  striking  resemblance. 

Charles  Abraham  Thomas  was  bom  some  tifty-seven  years  ago  in  the  vicinity  of  Linif)ln's 
birthplace,  was  reared  in  a  log  cabin,  and:  like  the  humble  statesman.  followe<l  rail-splitting 
as  his  occupation.  The  rigors  of  his  early  life  have  I'.tted  him  well  for  his  present  tasks,  for 
he  is  in  one  of  the  "heavy  artillen.-  gangs,"  where  plenty  of  muscle  and  brawn  are  require^l. 

The  sculptor,  Bernard,  selected  Thomas  for  his  model  of  Lincoln  after  extensive  adver- 
tising for  a  person  of  his  proportions,  and  it  is  said  that  when  Mr.  Thomas  walked  into  Bernard's 
studio,  in  answer  to  the  advertisement,  the  sculptor,  without  asking  any  questions,  e.xclaimed. 
"You  are  the  man  I  have  been  looking  for."  Mr.  Thomas  was  employed  for  .si.\  or  eight 
months  in  New  York  while  the  various  studies  were  being  made.  The  ilothes  he  w<jre  were 
loanefl  by  an  old  Southerner  who  had  known  Linc-oln  personally.  The  head  of  the  statue 
was  modeled  from  a  death  mask  of  the  President. 

"Abe"  ^as  Thomas  is  affectionately  known)  has  been  employed  in  the  Underground  De- 
partment for  four  years,  and  lives  with  his  sister  at  1212  S.  Preston  Street. 


J 


(Above)— LOUISVILLE'S   MEMORIAL  TO   KENTUCKY'S       . 
KTeatest^  son.     The  Barnard  statue  of  Abraharn  .Lincoln  in  front      | 


of  the  Public  Lit^rarr 


^ 


''^CIVIC   VIRTUE    IS 
WORK  of  a 

Master"— George 
Grey  Barnard! 


THE 


(Rlfht)    G«orc« 
Grey  Barnard. 

fiuuoiu  sculplar 

•r  iiie  Linoola 

MenioruJ,  dean  of 

lUastrloaii   artlai:* 

of  Ajaerlca. 
Scolpior    Barnard 

MTs  that  the 

luunlnc    of    "Ctvlo 

Vlrtae"  was  alone 

responsible  for  Ita 

bltUr  oitkism. 

Under  another 

xume  It  would 

have  been 

recoi:nlxcd  as  a 

work  of  irnius,  be 

declarer. 


(Left)  The  head 
of  Civic  Virtue 
about  which  a 
almbus  of  dis- 
cordant con- 
troTerwy  has  ra- 
maJned  since  lis 
nnveiUnc.  Now, 
on   the  eve   of  lis 

threatened  re- 
oMvai  Jxam  JCktf . 
Uall    Park,    comeu 

the  Ulnstrloas 

sculptor,  Barnard, 

whose    defense   of 

|saui  i|Jo«i  »q) 


Iteeds  command 
'i'l'llC  attention. 


By  Flossie  Zunser 

OR  the  first  time  in  George  Grey  Bar- 
nard's illustrious  career  he  haa  stepped 
forward    into    the    limelight    of    public 
regard  to  defend  his  own  art — sculpture 
ru   — and  Frederick  MacMonniea.  creator  of 
\l    that  much-debated  «tatue  which  stands 
\l    in  front  of  City  Hall,  "Civic  Virtue,"  is 
-J    his  subject. 

Only  last  week,  in  these  very  columns, 
three  individuals,  each  well  known  in  his  field,  united  in 
condemning  that  curious  group  of  figures  which  is  sup- 
posed to  symbolize  Civic  Virtue  and  which  has  aroused 
more  comment  and  discussion  than  perhaps  any  statue 
in  the  world  today 


Th«  statue  of  Civic  Virtue  has 
been  condemned  for  Its  Inappro- 
prlateQcss,  for  lU  bad  symbulbiu 
aiid  for  its  poor  artistj-y,  but  now 
the  man  who  Is  con&idered  by 
many  to  be  America's  greatest 
sculptor  steps  forward  to  give 
the  opinion  of  a  mind  devoted 
for  many  years  to  the  creatioo  of 
works  that  It  Is  America's  bou.5t 
to  aclcnowledge  ^and  claim. 
Oeorge  Grey  Baraa6^  \s  known 
to  every  American  and  European 
art  luver. 

His  statue  of  Pan  stands  In  the 
midst  of  Central  Park,  where 
thousands  view  It  dally.  The  state 
capltol  at  HarrLsburg.  i?a  Is  deco- 
rated with  his  work,  and  Is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  buildings 
because  of  it.  Hundreds  of  visi- 
tors come  to  the  MetropoUlan 
Museum  of  Art  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  see  his  "Two  Natures 
of  Man."  And,  greatest  of  all, 
thst  superb  national  shrine,  where 
the  supreme  flowering  of  the 
American  spirit  Is  expreaed  in 
the  beautiful  statue  of  the  Qreat 
Emanciuator  that  overlooks  our 
fi^^UfMiai  capltol,  the  great  crea- 


tlOQ  of  the  Ti|^f|oTn  Mpmorlal 
powerful  and  colHI>iWT'«»d  yet 
with  a  t>eautlou5  simplicity  of  line 
that  is  extraordinary. 

"M^OW  this  man  who  has  made 
-^^  these  monumental  works — 
this  man.  George  Grey  Barnard, 
wiio  has  Imprisoned  not  only  the 
spirit  of  America,  but  the  spirit  of 
Uie  in  marble — tells  us  about  the 
work  of  another  man.  the  statue 
of  Civic  Virtue,  and  when  he 
speaks  we  must  stop  and  listen. 
"In  Uie  first  place."*  saya  Mr. 
Barnard,  "the  people  as  a  whole, 
the  masses,  know  nothing  about 
sculpture.  Sculpture  and  uaintUis 
are  not  arts  that  can  rely  solely 
upon  illustrating  a  subject. 
Painting  the  bod;  of  a  human 
being    or    animal    is   not   merely 

ehotographin^     It^— it     is     reveal- 
ig  IL 

"Landscape  artists  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  a  particularly  beautiful 
sunset  and  show  the  lights  and 
the  colors  and  the  shapes,  but  the 
duty  of  an  artist  Is  to  give  the 
human  form.  Whether  the  sub- 
ject is  of  war  or  peace,  of  angel 
or    devU    is    of    no    conseQuence. 


What  really  matters  is  how  much 
life  Is  given  to  the  portrait,  how 
much  real  life  the  artist  puts  into  It. 

"People  do  not  understand  what 
the  sculptor  or  the  painter  is  try- 
ing to  show  thorn.  If  a  statue  Is 
ml^amed,  they  do  not  sec  the 
bcauty-'Of  Xhc  ploce  or  the  fine 
quahties  It  possesses,  tliey  over- 
kxik  the  virtues  and  merely  say, 
'What  a  poor  pit;ce.'  People  must 
realize  that  sculpture  Is  a.  revela- 
tion of  form  and  life,  and  those 
that  understand  may  rejoice  that 
they  see  It  there! 

"To  Illustrate  what  people  must 
understand — the  value  of  art  giv- 
en to  them  by  Uielr  own  people  is 
that  which  they  themselves  find 
In  It,  that  which  they  see  in  the 
figure  before  them,  the  qualities 
of  life  that  have  been  portrayed 
for  them  in  the  statue,  and  not. 
necGssai-lly,  what  the  label  at  the 
base  of  the  marble  tells  them  they 
must  look  for. 

"To  give  an  Illustration  which 
might  make  It  more  clear  we  take 
the  great  artist.  Rodin.  All 
men  know  of  his  marvelous 
works  throughout  the  world. 
Rodin  never  named  a  piece  of 
work   of   his   until   it    was   com- 

Cle.  He  never  started  work- 
wlth  the  Idea  of  the  name 
of  the  statue  Ui  mind.  When  the 
work  was  finished  he  very  often 
allowed  other  people,  friends  of 
his.  to  name  it.  The  actual  title 
meant  nothing  to  him.  He  wanted 
to  give  to  the  people  what  his 
eye  could  see,  and  what  the  mas- 
tery of  his  hand  could  do  with  the 
object  he  saw.  He  revealed  Ufe  in 
the  way  he  had  the  power  to  ob- 
serve it  and  express  It  in  plastic 
foj-ra — that  is  true  art  and  sculp- 
ture. 

"Even  in  portrait  painting  the 
artist  must  find  a  way  to  give 
more  than  the  external  view  of  the 
man  he  is  painting.  Merely  to 
copy  the  man's  cravat,  and  his 
suit  and  the  features  la  not 
enough.  He  must  be  able  to  por- 
tray the  Internal.  TYie  on-lookers 
must  see  the  character  of  the  man 
In  the  picture,  they  must  see  a  liv- 
ing person  there,  and  what  the 
picture  is  entitled  makes  no  dif- 
ference. 

«¥N  the  statue  of  ■Civic  Virtue' 
Frederick  MacMonnles  haa 
given  you  Ufe.  He  has  portrayed 
a  living  person.  There  is  po«er 
there,  and  strength,  and  beauty. 
Whether  It  Is  your  opinion  of  what 
Civio  Vlftue  should  symbolize  or 
not  is  In  reality  unimportant.    It 


la  a  great  piece  of  t>talii.»ry  Mati 
must  he  awakened  Inlo  rmli^mK 
the  beauty  of  the  frUatue  lor  It  in 
itself.  The  Idea  uf  wliut  form  or 
model  should  symbolize  (;lvic  Vir- 
tue is  Iq  all  probttbiiily  very  dif- 
ferent In  almost  every  ludividual, 
and  whether  one  |.K;iso;rs  klru  co- 
incides with  that  of  Mr  MacMon- 
nies  means  nothing,  for  regard- 
less whether  it  does  or  not  the 
true  beauty  and  intrinsic  value  of 
the  statue  as  a  work  of  art  and  as 
a  portrayal  of  life  remains. 

**Prederick  MacMoniiies  is  one 
of  the  most  superb  tlraftsnien  the 
country  has  ever  produced.  His 
drawings  and  paintmgs  have  al- 
ways been  recognized  as  some  of 
tlie  most  masterly  things  ever 
done  In  America.  His  style  has 
beauty  and  feehnk'.  'ITiroughout 
his  work  ruris  a  strong  and  ever 
current  vein  of  alertness,  buoy- 
ancy, hopefulness  and  at  the  same 
time  an  exquisite  deUcacy  of  feel- 
ing. 

'^He  Is  wlUiout  doubt  the  most 
honest  and  hi^rdc^it/  working  artist 
that  we  have  produced. 

"He  was  endowed  with  unusual 
talents  at  his  birth  and  has  de- 
veloped them  continuously  from 
year  to  year. 

HAT  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
was  received  in  the  studio 
of  Balnt-Gaudens  as  an  appren- 
Uce-pupU,  where  be  worked  for 
about  four  years,  mi-.an»hlle  at- 
tending the  life  classes  at  the 
Academy  of  Design  and  the  Art 
Students*  League.  He  went  to 
Europe  In  1884.  Two  years  later, 
while  studying  imder  Falgulcre,  ho 
twice  won  the  Prix  d'Atelier. 
which  ranks  next  to  the  Prix  de 
Rome,  and  Is  the  highest  prize 
open  to  foreigners.  Soon  after 
that  he  executed  his  first  statue, 
'Ihana,'  which  galiied  honorable 
mention  at  the  Salon,  In  1689 
and  1890  he  made  the  Nathan 
Hale  and  tlie  Stranuhun  stutues. 
Por  tlie  latte.r  he  received  second 
medal  at  the  tialon.  Uio  only  In- 
stance of  an  Amertiau  sculuLor 
thus  being  honored.  When  he  nad 
not  quite  reached  his  tlilrtlcth 
year  he  receivtxl  the  medal  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

"Ail  the  artists  of  I-Yance  re- 
alise the  unuiiual  talent  of  Mr. 
MacMonnles  and  acclulm  his  su- 
perb style  and  disUnctlon.  I  say 
this  because  ncltlier  our  sthuol  of 
sculpture  nor  our  school  of  palitt- 


Ing  has  really  diM:o\ered  thai 
unique  possession  of  art  called 
style.  But  after  all.  how  can  our 
people  realize  and  appreciate  style 
when  tliey  have  had  so  Ultlo 
painting  and  sculpture  t^  educatf, 
them?  The  LatiJis  are  more  for- 
tunate. They  recognize  style  and 
value  It  rlfchtiy.  becaiL-sc  for  at 
least  eight  or  nine  hundred  years 
they  have  been  educated  and 
tau£tit  by  arlLsU  who  have  pos- 
sessed that  ffreat  quail  ly. 

"The  great  Jean  Joiigon.  who 
decorated  the  Louvre  vslthin  and 
n'ithout.  was  a  mo^jlei-  of  &t>ie. 
His  statuary  is  used  throughout 
the  schoob  of  the  civlhzed  world, 
and  he  is  Just  one  ul  the  many 
such  men  whom  Prunes  can  boast 
of,  while  the  only  sculptor  that 
America  has  produced  so  far  with 
the  distinction  of  style  m  all  his 
work  Is  Frederick  MacMonniesI 

"Consider  his  rampant  horses 
in  Prospect  Pork.  Brooklyn.  Hov 
vital  they  are  I 

"His  'Mayor  of  Brooklyn,'  for 
which  he  received  a  second  med- 
al in  Paris,  is  noted  for  Its  stylt 
and  Is  un  example  of  his  great 
talent.  His  'Natlian  Hali.-'  is  an  ex- 
ample. Hid  'George  Washington' 
b  another  one.  And  his  statue 
standing  before  City  Hall,  wrongly 
named  and  Judged  by  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York.  Is.  perhaps, 
one  of  Uie  greatest  examples  we 
could    find. 

"The  sculpture  of  MacMonnles 
Is  translating  life  His  object  Is 
to  give  life  to  people  in  a  form 
In  which  they  can  .-^ee  it.  If  'Civic 
Virtue'  were  called  "The  Pt>untain 
of  Life'  then  people  would  look 
at  It  and  appreciate  It.  They 
would  note  its  beauty  and 
strength,  and  thty  would  humbly 
acknowledge  tliat  the  work  of  a 
master  was  before  their  eyes! 

"The  youth  of  New  York,  who 
dally  give  their  strength  to  the 
building  of  our  great  city,  should 
know  tne  tinith  about  "Civic  Vir- 
tue.' We  do  no^  want  an  Insipid, 
washed-out  aUef.;ory,  st;uxhed  and 

f tinned  in  tissue  paper  (with  its 
aundry  bill)  We  need  blood  and 
muscle  to  create  a  healthy  soul 
to  build  our  citv  and  build  our 
ClUzens.  If  New  Yori;  ^^eeks  hon- 
estly for  a  portrait  it  can  only  be 
portrayed  as  a  youthful  giant  who 
has  throu'n  his  t^lovc  in  the  ring 
of  the  world.  L<et  our  youthful 
citizens  watch  their  sico.  Mac- 
Monnles' 'Civic  Virtue'  Is  the  only 
statue  Ln  our  city  that  holds  ita 
strength  when  compared  to  ttM  • 
skyscrapers  of  New  York." 


LOUISVILLE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


GEORGE  T.  SETTLE,  Librarian 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


July  16,   1930 


Miss  Ethel  Henneford,  Assistant   Director 

Lincoln  l-lational  Life  Insurance  Company 
Fort  Vfeyne,    Indiana. 


Dear  Madam: 


V 


In  ansTsrer  to  your  letter  of  July  9,  1930, 


Statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Unveiled  and  presented  to  the  city 
of  Louisville,  Thursday,  October  26,  1922 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  W,  Bernheim, 
No  estimate  of  cost  ever  given  by  donor. 

Base  of  statue  is  a  solid  piece  of 
Connecticut  granite  8  x  7  x  3,6  weighing 
19,800  lbs.  Base  stands  3  feet  above  the 
lawn.  Statue  in  bronze  measures  thirteen 
feet,  two  inches  or  a  total  height  of 
sixteen  feet,  two  inches, 

Scvilptor  -  George  Gray  Barnard 


B 


Yours   very  tinly 
LOUISVILLE    FHEE  PUBLIC   LIBRARy 

Head  Reference  Department 


Address  Correspondence-LOUISVILLE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY-And  Not  to  Members  of  the  Staff 
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U.  S.  SCULPTOR 
OFFERS  LINCOLN 
STATUE  TO  REDS 


Barnard's  Creation  Shows 

JEmancipator  in  Role  of 

Working  Man. 


BY  JUNIUS  B,  WOOD,  , 
aPBCIAl,  CABLa  1  •  I  ^  -    i  \ 

To  Ttas  01ileik«o  Z>tU;  News  ^r«lfn  8«r«lc 
OoDrrlght.  1831.  Tlu  Gblcuo  Dtllr  News.  Inc. 

Moscow,  U.  a.  8.  B.,  July  J3.— One 
o|  hK  herolc-sUed  atatuea  o(  Abra- 
ham Uncolc  bu  bMu  ottered  to  the 
Soviet  Cnlon  b;  George  Gray  Bar- 
nard o{  New  York.  Mr.  Barnard's 
•tudy  0/  the  Illluol&  rail  iplltter, 
which  the  tamoua  (culptor  considers 
harmonites  with  the  Ideology  o(  the 
praletarl&n  slate,  shows  the  emanci- 
pator In  TrlnUed  working  garb.  In 
contrast  wltti  the  pou  Idealized  by 
fit.  Oaudens. 

Dr.  John  P.  B.  Carruthers  of  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  now  here  In  the  Interest  of 
International  college  of  the  Dnlvecslty 
of  Southern  Oalllomla,  formally  made 
the  offer  to  the  state  art  department, 
a  branch  of  the  commissariat  ot 
education,  which  controls  works  of  ait 
In  Russia,  Including  the  present  ener- 
getic destruction  of  historical  struc-, 
tures.  - 1 

Though  Moscow  has  fewer  publlel 
(tatuea  than  any  other  city  of  Its  size 
hi  the  western  world,  the  All-Dniao| 


ridiculed  the  Idea  of  accepting  Mr. 
Barnard's  statue  of  Lincoln  when  It 
was  first  broached.  Aside  from  the 
figure  Inside  the  entrances  of  two 
railroad  stations  and  innumerable  lit- 
tle busts  In  offices,  there  Is  not  ofe 
statue  of  Lenin  in  a  public  park  of 
t^e  capital,  wblie  statues  of  Marx, 
lilebknocht,  Bv«r<llov  and  other  have! 
only  reached  the  stage  of  small  sUmes 
marking  proposed  sites.  The  outlet 
for  Moscow  sculptors  has  been 
temporary  papier-mache  flgurea. 

More  old  statues  or  the  cxars  and 
the  nobility  have  been  razvd  iua4^ 
monuments  of  revolutionary  heroes 
erected,  one  exception  being  that  of 
Vcrcvsky  plaaa  of  the  building  of  the 
foreign  affairs  ministry.  McuC  nota- 
ble of  the  surviving  statues  in  Mos-.' 
cow  are  those  of  Pusiikin,  Gogol  Do- 
stlvsky,  Felorow,  Lomonosov,  Oertzeni 
and  other  writers  and  scientists,  and 
a  bronze  group  erected  in  Red  square 
since  the  revolution  of  Butcher  Mmin 
and  Prince  Poahsri^y,  who.  though  a 
bourfieoLs.  drove  the  Poles  out  of 
Moscow  In  1612, 

Sculptures  of  Mr.  Barnard,  who  has 
gone  as  far  toward  fame  as  any 
pupil  who  left  the  portals  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  adorn  many 
museums,  parks,  public  buildings  and 
private  homes  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  He  decorated  the  Penn- 
sylvania Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  while 
among  his  numerous  statues  of  Lin- 
coln one  is  in  a  little  park  In  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  and  another  In  Man- 
chester, England. 

He  believes  that  his  statue  of  Lin- 
con  erected  In  Moscow  will  wt- 
vmim:  intWM^lonal  peace. ,, 


THE 


GEORGE  G,  BARNARD 
GIVES  ART  SHOW 

First    One-Man    Exhibition    by 

Celebrated  Sculptor  in  20 

Years  Opens  Tonight. 

PREVIEW      AT      RECEPTION! 


Heroic    Figures    of    Christ    and 
Marble*  Portraits  of  Uncoln 
,  Outstanding. 

Y^^J      ,. ■^^ J^ i_'.      ..    - 

By  KDWARD  ALDKX  JEWKLL. 

The  Grand  Central  Art  Galleries 
have  issued  invitations  for  a  pre- 
view    reception     tonight     for.naliy 

i  opening  the  George  Grey  Barnard 
exhibition— this  celebrated  Ameri- 
can sculptor's  first  New  York  one- 
man  ehow  in  a  score  of  years.  It 
will  open  to  the  public  tomorrow 
and  continue  through  IMay  6. 

I  The  pieces  of  sculpture,  together 
with  drawings  and  photographs, 
were  installed  at  the  Grand  Central 
Galleries  yesterday  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  sculptor's  son,  Monroe 
Barnard,  an  engineer.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  services  of  an  engineer 
were  more  or  less  essential,  in  view 
of  the  installation  problems  encoun- 
tered. Several  of  the  pieces  are 
very  large,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  saw  some  of  the  plaster 
casts  into  sections.  When  it  came 
to  getting  items  tsuch  at  the  tall 
carved-oak  clock  case  up  to  the 
sixth  floor  of  Grand  Central  Term- 
inal, the  top  of  an  elevator,  one 
learns,  had  to  be  removed.  But 
late  yesterday  afternoon  prepara- 
tion was  so  far  advanced  as  to  in- 
sure everything's  being  in  readiness 
for  the  reception  this  evening,  at 
which  time  "Thomas  Craven,  one  of 
the  sculptor's  most  enthueiastlc 
champions,  will  deliver  an  address. 
The  material  that  constitutes  this 
showing  has  been  placed  in  the 
large  Sargent  room  and  in  a  small- 
er adjoining  gallery.  The  piece  that 
will  probably  create  the  most  dis- 
cussion (and  George  Grey  Barnard 
has  ever  been  a  centre  of  con- 
troversy) is  a  heroic  statue  of 
Christ  called  "The  Carpenter  at 
the  Door."  Against  the  east  wall 
of  the  smaller  of  the  two  exhibi- 
tion rooms  has  been  placed  a  black- j 
and-gold  door  symbol  and  before  it, 
with  back  turned  to  the  spectator, 
stands  the  figure  of  Christ,  arms  ■ 
uplifted.  The  symbolic  purpose  of  | 
the  door  may  be  variously  inter- : 
preted.  Probably  the  sculptor  in-  \ 
tended  that  it  should  represent  the  I 
world's  selfishness  and  ereed.  I 


Another  heroic  figure  of  Christ 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  Sargent 
Gallery.  Again  the  arms  are  raised, 
the  hands  drawn  to  a  position  be- 
hind the  head.  The  two  poses  are 
very  similar,  but  this  time  Christ  is 
portrayed  not  as  the  carpenter  but 
as  the  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

Yet     another     biblical     theme     Is 
presented,  on  a  large  scale,  in  bas- 
relief  and  color.     It  is  called   "The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  Road  of 
Cain";      a     strange      conglomerate 
mass     of     allegory    which,     though 
fine  in  some  of  its  passages,  seems 
a  very  dubious  plastic  performance. 
In    this    exhibition    the    .sculptures 
on      Barnard's      "Rainbow      Arch" 
(which    may   still    ba   visited   at   the 
abandoned       power      house,      216th 
Street,    one    block    east    of    Broad- 
way), are  represented  with  the  aid 
of   enlarged   photographs.    In   addi- 
tion to  these  we  find  the  sculptor's 
first  working  model  of  one   of   the 
Rainbow  Arch  groups  and,  in  map- 
ble,    one    of    the    separate    figures, 
"Refugee."     Also    there   is   a  small 
plaster  cast  of  "Mother  on  Tomb  of 
Her    Son,"    with    a    background    of 
brilliantly  colored  labradonte,  which 
is   one   of   the   figures   belonging  to 
the  projected  war  memorial  chapel,  | 
which    Barnard    plans    to    make    a  I 
part  of  the   Rainbow  Arch  itself. 

Other    outstanding    pieces    in    the 
exhibition    are    three    portraits     of 
Lincoln— a    marble    head,    a    marble 
half-figure   and,    also    in    marhlr^  a 
"Lincoln,  the  President,"  his  shoul-. 
ders  covered  with  a  homely  shawl. 
Visitors  will  no  doubt  find  it  inter- 
estmg    to    compare    these    with    the 
heroic  full-length  standing  figure  of 
the    Emancipator,    bronze    casts    of 
which    are    now   in    Louisville,    Cin- 
cinnati   and    Manchester,    England,  j 
It   will   be   remembered   that  at  the 
time,  many  years  ago,  this  figure  of' 
Lincoln    stirred    up    a   terrific    con- 
troversy   because    the    sculptor   had 
dared  make  it  a  true  and  vital  work 
instead  of  a  pleasant  idealization  in 
the  classical  manner. 
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G.  G,  BARNARD, 
SCULPTOR  OF 
LINCOLN,  DIES 

^  .  r-, — .• 

Center  of  Controversy  Over 
Nude  Statuary 
Succumbs    /  "1^    i 

NEW  YORK  April  25,— (AP)— ■ 
Oeoise  Cliey  BaiiiHrd,  74.  (amoiu 
M'ulptor  whose  gift  of  $100,000  worth 
of  nude  .statuiiiy  tu  a  Kankukee,  111., 
.school  stirred  up  ii  controversy  ainonB 
-St  tiool  olflclabv  ihrrr,  riled  ye^tcrdHV 
of  liefiri  disease,  He  h<id  been  HI 
two  weeks. 

Bui  nurd  wa.s  working  on  a  huKf 
^Utuc  of  Abel,  brother  of  Ciun,  ulieii 
^tra-kcn   ill 

Advised  u  year  uko  that  the  i.laLu- 
Bi  y  he  Kuve  to  Kankakee  Ceiitrut 
^L'hool,  hi»  altnu  mater,  had  been 
erlticUed  by  a  M^hool  executive  \ie~ 
cHu.se  of  Its  nudity,  the  .sculptor  said 
he  hraitliy  agrv'ed  to  "covering  male 
>taiue.s  with  fig  leftve.s  the  u.sufll 
mu.seum  «ny,  but  the  female  statues 
must  not  be  louched." 

Barnard  died  without  finLshnin  his 
most  preleiiiioiLs  project,  the  rain- 
bow arch.  "A  Monument  to  Democ- 
racy." the  coiL^iiucLion  of  which  he 
tried  vainly  to  finance  througli  public 
subscription-  When  the  heroic  bronze 
siatue  of  Lincoln,  his  second  best 
known  work,  was  unveiled  In  Cincin- 
nati in  1917.  art  critics  denounced  it 
becau.^e  of  its  Kannling  figure,  knotty 
hands,  huge  feet  and  homely  simp- 
licity. 

Robert  Todd  Uncoln.  son  of  Ihe 
slam  Pre^deiit.  objected  to  replicas 
behiK  placed  in  London  and  Paris. 
Although  President  Theodore  Roase- 
velt  and  Ida  T.trbell.  Lincoln  bio- 
grajiher,  defended  the  plain  appear- 
ing statue  as  a  perfect  likeness,  a 
Liiuoln  stalue  bv  Saint  Gaudens  was 
placed  in  We.-itmm.'Ntcr  Abbey  and  , 
Barnaids  went  to  ManchCister.  Eng- 1 
land. 


\\\'i 


GEORGE  GRAY  BARNilRD 


The  death  of  George  Gray  Barnard,  Internationally-known  /uiitjrican  aculp- 
tor,  on  April  24/  brings  sincere  sorrow  to  all  art  lovers.   Our  hoojler 
state  la  rlohor  In  nrt  for  his  having  lived.   For  many  years  In  ."iculp- 
turo  Court,  The  Jolin  Herron  Art  Musbum,  Indlunapolls,  stood  two  lurf^e 
plaster  casta  of  two  of  his  culobratod  bronze  grouos,  ono  of  which  was 
his  "Two  l.'aturos  of  Man."   In  i.  afilsori,  op^n  dally,  is  the  l;arnnrd 
Memorial  of  oculpturo,  fonncrly,  nr:;co  Church  in  which  are  plaster 
casts  o?   works  by  Barnard,  prosantec"  by  the  sculptor  to  the  Jefferson 
County  ilistoriCQl  society  as  a  mcitiorial  to  his  father.  Dr.    Josorh  H, 
Barnai'd,  who  preached  the  last  seriroii  in  the  cl^urch  and  who  was  for 
forty  years  pastor  of  tho  Second  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  city.   In 
Sprln/irdale  Cemetery,  marking  the  graves  of  Dj',  and  Mrs.  Barnard  is  an 
Italian  marble  moniuiient,  "Eternity,  "erectec'  in  1928,  tho  v.iork  of  their 
son,  Geoi'go  Gray  Barnard.   The  sculptor  left  unfinished  his  most  am- 
bitious project,  the  rainbow  arch,  "A  Moniunent  to  Democracy,"  On  Inay  IC 
•/'ill  '').  opened  the  new  building  "The  Cloisters"  which  contains  the 
sculptors  notable  collection  of  Gothic  art,  purchased  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Art  Museum, 


(JEORGE    grey    BARNARD 

The   death   of   George   Grey   Barnard   in   New 
York  Cily  the  other  day  marked  the  passing  of 
one  of  the  great  sculptors  of  our  times,  an  artist  ' 
of    great   talents    and    energy    who    gave    to    the  i 
world  some  works  of  extraordinary  inspiration. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  his  productions  as  a 
rule  were  heroic  in  size  and  conception,  although 
he  had  to  his  credit  smaller  figures  that  were  ex- 
quisitely wrought. 

Lincoln  was  a  special  study  with  him.  He  had 
access  to  an  authentic  plaster  mask  of  the  Great 
Emancipator,  and  as  the  result  of  years  of  con- 
templation of  this  mask  he  evolved  his  famous 
Lincoln  statue  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  di.scussion — also  a  gigantic  head  of  Lin- 
coln, sixteen  feet  high,  which  he  has  shown  in 
his  studio  in  recent  years. 

Anent  the  Lincoln  statue  in  bronze  above 
mentioned,  a  replica  of  which  now  stands  in  a 
park  in  Manchester,  England,  the  Kansas  City 
Times  tells  this  interesting  story: 

During  the  American  Civil  War,  the  cotton  in- 
dustry in  Manchester  was  hard  hit.  The  Man- 
chester mills  depended  upon  the  Southern  States 
for  their  raw  "cotton,  and  the  Federal  blockade 
almost  entirely  shut  off  their  supplies.  Many 
cotton  spinners  were  thrown  out  of  work  and 
there  was  much  distre.ss. 

But  although  there  existed  in  England,  par- 
ticularly in  high  social  circles,  a  strong  sympathy 
for  the  South,  it  was  not  shared  by  the  cotton 
workers  in  Manchester.  They  saw  in  the  Civil 
War  a  struggle  for  human  liberty.  And  )X'hile, 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  chief  effect 
of  that  struggle  was  to  cost  them  their  livelihood, 
they  publicly  proclaimed  their  hope  that  the 
North  would  win  and  that  slavery  would  be 
abolished. 

It  was  primarily  because  of  this  intense  inter- 
est in  the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War,  says  the 
Tunes,  that  Manchester  wanted  a  statue  of  Lin- 
coln. In  a  day  when  economic  arguments  are  be- 
ing employed  to  persuade  people  to  give  up  their 
personal  liberty,  it  is  worth  remembering  the  at- 
titude of  the  Manchester  cotton  workers. 


The  Cloisters,  Medie\  al  Branch  of  the 

Metropohtan  Museum,  Opens  in  New  York 


Barnard  Dies 


Diking  ilic  lu-ctii-  at;<-.  of  >sf-itiii  hi-iory 
when  war,  iiiaiaudiiif;,  aiul  (li'-iiiiilalii)ii  wcrt- 
prailically  the  only  oidci-  of  llie'  day,  .-mall 
hands  of  pcucc-lovin^  nicii  •;alln'r<'d  togillier 
into  religious  (-ominiiiu-s — monasiarics — and 
preciously  guarded  ilie  knowledge  and  art 
that  is  our  heritage  oi  today.  After  ten  years 
of  planning  and  huilding  through  the  muni- 
ficence of  John  f).  Hoekefeller,  jr.,  The  Cloi- 
.slers,  a  structure  patterned  after  these  me- 
dieval oasis,  will  open  in  New  York,  May  14, 
as  the  medieval  hraneli  of  the  .Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

The  collection  in  the  (ll(ij>l(i>,  a->eiid)le(l 
by  the  late  George  Grey  Barnard  who  died 
just  as  the  museum  was  ready  to  open,  is 
one  of  the  finest  medieval  collections  in  the 
world.  Cloisters  from  live  Krench  abbeys 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  building  and  it 
houses  fragments  of  sculpture,  architecture 
and  other  art  which  Mr.  Barnard  in  turn  saved 
from  despoilation  by  French  peasants,  such 
as  a  12lli  century  head  of  (Ihrist,  rescued 
from  a  chicken  house;  and  a  slab  from  a 
knight's  tomb  which  wu-  u-<-A  [o  support  I  he 
side  of  a  barn. 

-Mr.  Barnard'-  eolleclinn  wa-  purcha-ed 
for  the  museum  in  I92.S  b\  ,|ohn  D.  Kocke- 
feller.  Later  Mr.  J{ockefeiler  presented  the 
luinl  in  Fort  Tr>on  Park  and  ihe  money, 
Ji2,.S()0,000,  for  111.-  building.  The  cl.iisiers  from 
Saint -.Michel-de-Cuxa,  .Saint-(;uilheni-le-Desert, 
Bonnefort-en-Comminges,  Trie,  and  Froville, 
an  original  chapter  hou-e,  a  iiconsiructed 
chapel,  a  modern  chapel  in  I  lie  (miIIiIc  -tyle, 
and    eight    exhihilion    gallcric-    cunipij-i-    llic 


large  new    buihling,  which,  on  the  exterior  is 
di>linguished    b\    a    lall    Itomanesque   tower. 

Charle-  Collens  of  the  lirm  of  Allen,  Col- 
li'iis  and  Willi-  of  Bo-ton  pn-pared  lln'  plaii- 
and  supervised  the  ereclion  of  ihi'  biiilciiiig. 
Perched  on  the  summit  of  W  a-hinglon  Iliiglit-, 
at  till-  far  end  of  Manhallan.  ihe  mu-euin 
overlooks  the  lluil-on  IJJMi  and  llie  I'ali-adi--. 
In  a  monastary,  the  cloister  refer-  lo  a  fiuir- 
sided  garden  enclosure  Mirrounded  by  con- 
ered  ambulatorie-  which  -ciM-d  to  give  shel- 
tered conununication  to  ihe  dilferent  parts 
of  an  abbey  which  in  the  middle  ages  became 
a  complex  organism  with  chapel-,  refectories, 
dormitories,  workshops  and  apartments.  At 
the  (!loisler-,  three  of  the  enclo-ures  contain 
gardens  which  recall  the  representations  of 
manu-i-ripts,  paintings  ami  tapestries  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  Cuxa  unit,  dating  from  tlu; 
second  half  of  the  12th  century  comes  from 
the  Spanish  border,  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  suf- 
fered ruthless  sacking  first  in  the  17lh  cen- 
tury and  later  in  the  French  revolution. 

The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Sainl-Guilliem-le- 
Desert  was  one  of  tiie  most  important  in  Soiiili- 
ern  France  and  was  complet<-d  lufore  1206. 
It  too  .-uffered  at  the  hand.-  of  the  Cabinisls 
and  was  sold  during  the  French  Kevcdution 
at  which  time  it  became  a  (diioii  mill.  The 
cloister  was  later  -old  lo  a  -lone  nia-un  for 
(Iiiarr>. 

The  builililig-  lllem-el\e-  ajid  ihe  ai(  lii- 
lectural  fragment-  form  one  of  ih.-  nio-l  i  cmii- 
plete  stuilie-  of  inedie\al  Komane-i]ue  and 
(iolhic  architecture  and  architectural  sculp- 
lure   nil    llii-   -ide   of   ihe     \llanlie. 


llIE  Cl.oisTtlis:    Chapter  ilou-e   froiii   I'miUiiit,   looking  toward   llie   Cuxa  Cloi-l 


Gi.<)I((;k  (iitKV  Haiinvki),  one  of  ihe  nation's 
foremost  sculjjtors,  dii'd  of  a  lieail  ailment 
.Apiil  2.'i  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of  71. 
Hi-  cleath  came  just  befon-  the  public  open- 
ing of  The  Cloisters,  a  branch  of  the  .Metro- 
pcdilan  Museum  compri-ing  a  collection  of 
medieval  art  originally  assembled  in  Europe 
by  .Mr.  Barnard.  The  -cul|)tor's  monumental 
RainlxHC  Arch,  a  monument  to  the  futility  of 
war  upon  which  lie  has  worked  for  IS  year-, 
remain-    in    his    studio    uncomph-led. 

Called  "America's  most  inonuinenlal  -i  iilp- 
lor,"  Barnard  first  won  international  recogni- 
tion with  his  colossal  marble  group  now  in- 
stalled at  the  foot  of  the  great  stairway  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  group,  in- 
spired by  \  i<lor  Hugo's  line,  "'1  feel  two  na- 
ture- -Irnggling  within  me,"  depicts  two 
heroic  nudes  in  struggle  witli  one,  the  bettei 
naliiri-,  emerging  \iclorious.  The  work  shows 
Barnard's  characteristic  style,  a  sound  na- 
turalism, thorough  craftsmanship,  and  the  ex- 
pres-ive  use  of  the  nude  as  a  vehicli'  for  hi- 
idea-. 

The  artist's  mo-l  controversial  work  was 
a  bronze  figure  of  Lincoln  unveiled  in  Cincin- 
nati amid  a  storm  of  criticism.  Barnard's  na- 
turalism in  portraying  "Tlit;  Lincoln  I  know" 
aroused  the  anger  of  liobert  Lincoln  who  -aid 
it  was  a  disgrace  lo  his  father.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  called  it  "the  living  I.iniciln.  the 
oiu'  we  know  and  love."  When  il  wa-  propo-ed 
ihal  a  replica  be  sent  to  London  llie  critics 
protested  so  vigorously  that  it  was  sent  in- 
sl(;ad  to  Manchester,  while  a  statue  of  Lin- 
1  olri  done  by  !saint-(jau(lens  was  in-lalied  in 
W  i-lmin-ler    Abbey    in    London. 

Cringe  (;rey  Barnard  was  born  in  Belle- 
foiiii-,  Pennsylvania,  where  his  father  was  a 
Presbyterian   minister.   His  boyhood  wa-  spent 
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BARNARD    COlll-.l'I  ION    (iOKS 
TO   PMII-ADHPHIA    MUSKUM 
I  lie   (iforjic    (itc>    ll.itii.irJ   colkc- 

tiun  el  M(-illJ(\j|  .111(1  R^n.li^^.llU-c 
urt  h.is  Iti-cn  luiu'li.ist'd  tiotn  lii.s  t>:»- 
I.IIC  for  till.  I'liiladclplu.i  Mii:>LUin  of 
Arr.  It  will  be  moved  from  ils  prt.-s- 
tnr  <|iiartt-r!>  jt  dtfH-yoo  Kort  Wiish- 
ingion  Avftuie,  New  Yorli;,  .ind  m- 
sralled  in  the  rnusi-iiiirs  Mtdi.iL'\.d 
St'i'lion.  riu-  muhcutn  <.ta(c.s  tli.it 
this  IS  "its  ninst  mipori.int  .imiiisi- 
tion  in  the  held  of  Mulpriire  jnd  dei- 
urjtive  art  since  the  purchase  of  the 
Fuulc  I'idleL'tiun  of  Italian  and  Kreitch 
Renaissance  works  in   1930." 

The  new  acipiisition  lum  prises 
many  Koiiiaiie.M|iie  and  (it)thic  ia|)i- 
lals;'  a  few  earl\  C-hiist.ai.  aiui  IJy- 
/antine  items;  a  lar^e  amount  of 
French  (Jothic  sculpture;  two  notalde 
Flemish  (lothic  altarpieces;  Italian 
primitive  paintings;  and  decorative 
art  ohjects.  The  collection  was 
formed  by  Mr.  Marnard  between 
n;25  and  his  death  in  lyjK.  Some 
of  the  material  has  been  shown  pre- 
viou.sly  at  the  museum — from  1931 
to    1917. 

An  itnportanr  item  is  the  Antwerp 
altarpiece  of  the  Passion  of  about 
1830.  Its  nineteen  panel  paintings 
arc  from  the  atelier  of  Picter  Coeck 
van  Alost.  Another  major  item  is  the 
apse  fiesc(»  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virginia  from  the  church  of  San 
Prinio  in  Pavia.  Other  Ir.iliin  paint- 
ings include  four  early  hftecnth  cen- 
tury predella  panels  b>  Martino  de 
Harthotumeo  and  two  rondels  by 
(iiuvanni  di  Paolo.  Among  the  arch- 
itectural elements  arc  two  Roman- 
esque stone  arched  doorways  and  a 
wall  fountain;  two  Gothic  fireplaces 
and  a  traceried  baptismal  font;  a 
Irciich  Renaissance  stone  doorway; 
and  a  two-story  marble  facade  from 
a  southern  French  house  of  I49-I- 
Among  decorative  art  objects  are 
stained  glass,  jewel  boxes  and  other 
caskets,    wo^ulwork,    and    furniture. 

The  collection  will  occupy  five  new 
galleries  and  adjoining  space  in  con- 
nection with  the  museum's  (lothic 
architectural  features.  It  will  be 
shown  intact  for   thirty  years. 
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Familiar    Figure    Ah  r  o  u  d 

Manchester  Had  Lincoln 

The  Courier-Joums 

re.... .,  x^o  ^^i^j.^  Louisville  Did 


By     CHARLES     WHALEY  Courier- Journal    Staff    Writer 


IT  WAS  rather  unusual,  I 
remember  thinking  the 
first  time  I  rode  past  it, 
for  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  be  such  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  most  widely 
known  park  in  Manchester, 
England. 

.  But  I  had  the  strange  feeling 
also  of  having  seen  the  statue 
before.  Each  time  my  bus  car- 
ried me  to  the  University  of 
Manchester,  where  I  was  then 
a  student,  I  would  stare  out 
the  window  at  the  Lincoln 
brooding  in  the  open  space  of 
Piatt  Fields  and  wonder  why 
the  sight  seemed  so  familiar. 

It  finally  dawned  on  me  that 
I  had  seen  the  same  Lincoln 
time  and  time  again  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Louisville  Free 
Public  Library. 

Not  exactly  the  same,  how- 
ever, I  later  learned.  The 
sculptor  was  the  same,  George 
Grey  Barnard,  but  the  Louis- 
ville work  was  slightly  modified 
from  the  Manchester  statue. 
Still,  they  are  quite  similar. 

Another  of  the  statues — this 
one  exactly  like  the  one  in 
Manchester — stands  in  Cincin- 
nati's Lytle  Park.  It  was  the 
first  to  be  unveiled — on  March 
31,  1917.  Manchester  got  its 
replica  two  years  later. 

The  Manchester  and  Cincin- 
nati Lincolns  were  gifts  to  the 
two  cities  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Taft  of  Cincinnati. 


Lost  In  Fire 

Louisville's  Lincoln  was  a 
gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W. 
Bemheim  in  1922.  The  molds 
of  the  Cincinnati-Manchester 
statues  had  been  lost  in  a  fire 
but  Barnard  used  most  of  his 
old  model  in  creating  the  Lou- 
isville piece. 

The  Tafts  chose  Manchester 
to  receive  the  Lincoln' as  a  tri- 
bute to  the  warmheartedness 
and  gallantry  of  the  city,  which 
was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
famine  by  Lincoln's  fight  to 
free  the  slaves  of  the  cotton- 
fields. 

Manchester  cotton-mill  work- 
ers sufered  terribly  during  the 
Civil  War  because  the  factories 
that  employed  them  were 
totally  dependent  upon  cotton 
supplies  from  the  American 
South. 

In  its  day,  the  Barnard 
statue  created  some  heated 
controversy  in  this  country  be- 
cause of  its  rough-hewn  fea- 
tures and  slouchinfiStance. 

But  the  thin  volume  issued 
to  commemorate  the  Cincinnati 
unveiling  contains  only  "praise. 

The  book,  a  copy  of  which  is 


part  of  the  Henry  Watterson 
collection  at  the  Louisville 
Free  Public  Library,  contains 
an  ode  by  a  Dr.  Lyman  Whit- 
ney Allen  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
that  hails  the  statue  as  "a 
poet's  allegory  wrought  in 
bronze." 

And  the  anonjrmous  author 
of  the  preface  contends  that 
Barnard's  Lincoln  "definitely 
has  taken  its  place  not  only  in 
the  artistic  chronicles  of  the 
nation  but  in  a  great  people's 
conception  of  their  most  re- 
presentative man." 

"It  is  a  Lincoln  that  seems 
to  bear  in  divine  benevolence 
of  expression  the  true  destinies 
of  world  democracy.  No  man 
can  stand  before  it  without 
drawing  from  it  a  new  inspira- 
tion as  to  his  country's  ideals 
and  a  new  faith  in  their  fu- 
ture. You  are  in  a  sense 
touched  by  the  hallowed  spirit, 
the  strongly  gentle  soul,  that 
looms  today  larger  than  ever 
in  this  world  of  militaristic 
ambition." 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that 
a  copy  of  the  Barnard  Lincoln 
should  be  in  Louisville,  for  it 
was  in  this  city  that  Barnard 
after  a  long  search  found  the 
model  for  his  colossal  work. 

The  model's  name  apparent- 
ly has  been  lost  to  posterity, 
but  here  is  the  way  Barnard 
tells  the  story  in  the  memorial 
volume: 

"My  intense  desire  to  tell 
the  truth  about  Lincoln's  form 
led  me  to  search  through  two 
years  for  a  model  that  should 
approximate  the  man  he  must 
have  been.  I  traveled  through 
the  States,  North  and  South, 
East  and  West.  I  advertised 
and  went  personally  to  look  at 
many  men. 

*The  One  I  Wanted* 

"At  last  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
after  a  great  number  had  come 
to  me,  I  found  the  one  I 
wanted.  He  was  6  feet  iVn. 
inches,  and  realized  as  nearly 
as  any  other  being  conceivably 
could  all  that  we  know  of  Lin- 
coln's appearance.  I  asked  him 
about  himself,  and  he  gave  this 
curious  account:  'I  was  bom  on 
a  farm  only  15  miles  from 
•where  Lincoln  was  born.  My 
father,  my  father's  father,  and 
his  father  were  all  bom  there.' 

"A  study  of  this  man's  body 
showed  it  to  be  in  harniony 
with  the  body  of  Lincoln.  The 
Greeks  had  nothing  like  that. 
It  was  a  genuine  product  of 
American  soil,  as  typical  in  its 
way  as  the  Indians.  The  legs 
were  long  and  he  had  a  back 
that  seemed  to   bend  without 


causing  a  corresponding  cavity 
in  front. 

"I  spoke  of  this  to  him,  and 
he  said:  'I  have  been  splitting 
rails  all  my  life.' 

"He  was  about  40  years  old. 
That  was  the  natural  explana- 
tion of  his  overdeveloped  back 
and  shoulder  muscles.  Lincoln 
had  gone  through  the  same 
exercise,  and  the  same  result 
was  noted  in  his  form.  He  was 
probably  the  most  powerful 
physical  being  known  to  the 
frontier  life. 

"I  have  seen  the  models  of 
Europe — men  of  Greece  and 
Italy — symmetrical  and  beauti- 
ful in  a  classic  way;  but  noth- 
ing ever  appealed  to  me  like 
the  form  of  this  Kentuckian. 
It  affected  the  spirit  like  the 
passing  of  a  storm  through  the 
sky.  .  .  . 

"Lincoln  stands  for  clearness, 
for  knowledge.  He  deals  simply 
with  the  facts  of  life,  helps  his 
neighbors  in  their  homely  tasks, 
laughs  with  them.  There  is 
mystery  in  him,  but  it  is  the 
mystery  of  the  spirit  brought 
down  and  put  to  the  service 
of  men." 
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This  Lincoln   statue   at   the 
lie   Library   -nag    made   by 
the   one   in   a   big   park   at 

Staff  Photo 

Louisy-ille   Free   Pub- 
the   same    sculptor    as 
Manchester,   England. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
November  17,  1963 


Bust  of  Lincohi  cast  from 
models  by  George  Barnard 
is  on  display  at  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University. 


School  Gets  Lincoln  Statues 


Special  to  The  Inquirer 
UNIVERSITY  PARK.  Pa., 
Nov.  16.  —  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  on  the  centennial  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address,  has 
added  two  statues  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  by  sculptor  George  Grey 
Barnard  to  its  collection, 
yond  question  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  finest  images  of  Lincoln 


ever  created,"  said  Dr.  Dick- 
son. "It  was  al.so  one  of  tlie 
most  bitterly  attacked  in  its 
time. 

Both  statues  have  been  cast 
in  bronze  from  plaster  figures 
loaned  tlie  university  by  Swarth- 
niore  College,  to  which  the 
sculptor  willed  the  contents  of  his 
studio. 

One  is  a  four-foot-high  fig 
ure  of  Lincoln,  the  sculptor's 
study  for  a  controversial  13-foot 
statue  at  Cincinnati,  0. 

The  other  is  a  head  of  the 
Civil  War  president  that  closely 
resembles  the  marble  bust  in 
New  York's  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art. 

Barnard,  born  in  nearby  Bel- 
lefonte  in  1863,  is  widely  known 
for  his  statues  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Capitol  building  at  Har- 
risburg. 


Work  on  the  Cincinnati  statue, 
commissioned  for  $100,000  in 
1910  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Taft,  began,  according  to  Dr. 
Harold  E.  Dickson,  professor  of 
history  of  art  and  architecture 
at  Penn  State,  with  an  intense 
study  of  the  life  mask  of  Lincoln 
by  Leonard  Volk. 

By  1913,  Barnard  completed 
400  studies  of  Lincoln's  head. 
Selecting  an  unemployed  rail- 
road worker,  Barnard  made 
initial  studies  and  then  com- 
pleted the  work  with  the  rail- 
road worker  in  authentic  Lin- 
colnesque  clothing. 


"The  Cincinnati  statue  is  be- 
"Barnard's  purpose  was  to 
create  a  realistic  'Lincoln  of 
the  people,'  .  .  .  The  statue 
aroused  a  storm  of  protest 
from  those  who  preferred  an 
idealized  Lincoln,  such  as  the 
one  sculptured  by  Augustus  St. 
Gaudcns." 

The  plaster  head  of  Lincoln  is 
equally  significant,  according  to 
Dr.  Dickson.  Barnard  carved  a 
number  of  heads  in  marble  and 
seven  are  known  to  be  in  pri- 
vate collections  and  museums 
like  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
former  Lu.\embourg  m  Paris. 


THE  CANDIDATE 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY  —  SCULPTOR  —  GEORGE  GREY  BARNARD 


LINCOLN  SHRINE 

BOY  SCOUT 

PILGRIMAGE 

FEBRUARY  12 


SPONSORED  BY 

THE  LINCOLN 

LIBRARY  AND 

MUSEUM 


BARiURD'S   LINCOLN?   LOinSVlLLt:,KY. 


Barnard,  Lincoln  Statue  De- 
signer, Has  Faith  In  All 
Living  Things. 


HERE    TO    SELECT    SITE. 


[      "IsfiUuL-ky    h;i3   always    lu-ou    lu    mo 
'Daniel    Jiomii.     Lincoln    and    the    JCin- 
tucUy     <Mrilin;il,"       tiali!     (Jeorjj,..     (Iiiv 
1  Uaniai'U,     ranK)Uii      Anurican    aculptor 
'  here    lo    selfoi    a    --^ilu    fur    the    leplica 
of    liis    Lincoln    statue    givou    the    ciiy 
by    1.    AV.    Ut-inluini,    whose    Kucst   Air. 
Karnaril    is   at    tluir   Ansliorat^e    homo, 
iie   li,-oii^lit  witli  him   his  llllli>  ilauuh- 
ter.    Larliara.   hooaiiso   "she   takes   oarc 
of  me.  sous  l  lia  I  my  tie  is  on  istraiglit. 
.  that    I    ilo   not    miss   tliu    train    or    mis- 
I  behave."    he    laiiijhingly    remarUeil. 
I      ilr.    Uernliciiu    g.ive    a    luncheon    to- 
day   for    jMr.    Barnar.l    ami    the    Hoard 
of    Kduoation    at    Tlie    Seelbaeh.      This 
afttrnoon      a    tour    of    the    city      was 
planned    so    that     iho    sculptor    mitjUt 
pioli  a  site   for   the,   statue. 


'^'"X 


Tlio  bijj  tliinii  about  Lieoiye  'iriy 
Karnard  that  la  evident  after  only  a 
few  minutes  coiiverr.alion  is  his  in- 
tero.st  m  lift;  which  is  shown  in  evc^ry 
.strrjke  of  his  art.  lie  knows  al)<>nl 
larminK  and  the  Kussian  LJolshi-vist : 
hu  can  talk  conoc  rniii!.;  the  w.ir  from 
an  ceonomic  and  .^^oejal  viewpoint  as 
well  Hs  about  scul'Uure  aiul  poetry 
and  musie.  Ills  vi -ion  is  ciisp  and 
iiiii;lit,  "Oh,  yes,"  he  s.iid.  "1  have 
l.iitli  in  all  men,  tliere  is  j;ood  in  the 
muidorer  and  much  may  bo  aeiiuii>d 
iroin  the  blaoksmllh  and  llie  cobljlor." 

aiiicli  Alatt'ilal  lloio. 

Uarnard  said  that  KeiUueky  is  full 
of  material  for  tlio  artist  that  has 
never  been  touched.  "Your  State  l.s 
waitins  for  tlie  sculptor  and  tlie 
painter  iiKjre  than  any  othi^r  in  the 
country.  It  possi:sses  a  llavor  all  its 
own.  More  than  twiuty  years  a;;o 
my  friend,  ,Janu3  Lane  Allen,  wanted 
nil!    to   make  a   monument   illustratii.t; 

it;i     hilitory     uixl     uuuaw     (iu.y     1      ivlU     du 

it." 

Mr.    B.iru.iid    sjxiKc    enthusiast  iial  ly 
of     his    Lincidn     statue     which     causrd 
siicli   a  conlioversy   se\eral   years  a.^o 
in   the  art    world.     "Much  of  the   trou- 
ble started   liecause  of  the  clothes,"  he 
asscrtt  d'.      "1    tried    to   put    th«  soul   of 
the    man    ev>'n    into    the    wearing    ap- 
parel,     ('"'or    two   .^  oars    I    studied    Lin- 
coln's   face    as    no    human     bcins'    had 
ever    done'  before.       1    put    the       same 
i  wrinkles    ns    found    in    it.     into       the 
I  trousers  and   the  coat.     Then   the  aca- 
Ideiuicians    bulled     bitter    criticism    at 
i  me    and    my    work.      They     tbuu!;lu     1 
•was   done   for,    but   I    invited    tVeni   all 
I  several    weeks  ago   Lo   see   mj'   last    bit 
of    work    just    linished,    which    I    call 
I  .\dam'.'     Of  course,  the  real  mean  ones 
\  did   not   come." 

lloo.sc'iolt  Px'iii:-i\s  \Voi'k. 
■       He    related    how    one    day    Theod(.re 
Roosevelt    came    to    his    studio.      "Let 
I  me    See    the    Lincoln.'    be    commaiidi'd. 
1  "I   led    him    to    the    room    and    left    him 
alone.       Suddenly     1     heard    Iloosevelt 
talk   to  the   statue  as   if   it   were   alive. 
lie    E.-.id:    'At    last    we    have    the    real 
'  Lincoln     of     the     Lincoln-Douglas    de- 
bates.' " 

Barnard  s:iid  that  bis  mother  was 
born  in  Siwi  n:;liclil,  ill.,  next  door  to 
tile  great  J'resident's  home,  and  from 
childhood  it  had  been  liis  ambition 
to  make  ii  Lincoln  sldtue.  "I  believe 
my  Lincoln  is  closer  ,io  nature,  be- 
■^  • — t^ -T ■ — — — 


GEORGB       Git  AY       l)\l(\.Vi(l>       .WO 
IIALGHTIUU.  JIAUH  Vll.A, 

cause  I  was  a  naturalist  before  a 
sculptor.  At  tile  aye  of  fi  I  studied 
shells  with  an  old  lOnijlish  sea  cap- 
tain. Then  1  stuffed  birds  and 
sketched  and  inodebd  them.  1  want- 
ed to  visu.ilize  Lincoln,  the  man.  not 
the  President  of  a  great  ri  public,  and  j 
that  is  wiiat  many  could  not  under- 
stand." 

Mr.  I!..rnard  believes  that  Ijino^ln 
id  not  only  a  hero  in  America,  but  in 
every  foreifjn  cauntry.  "Chiin  is 
lookiuK  for  such  ai  man  to  liberate  it. 
Why  the  school  •  hildren  over  there 
carry  little  banners  with  his  picture 
on  them.  A  leader  of  the  Ilussian 
Ilolshevtst  asked  nie  to  make  such  a 
alatue,"  lie  said. 

Uarnard  thinks  that  thf;  play,  •'Lin- 
coln." by  .lohn  Drinkwaltr  is  a  supeio 
piece  of  Work. 


LINCOLN  IN  BRONZE.  -  i 

Because  Ci:..kc.k  Gu.w  H.vun.vuu  is  an  emiiicuC  bculp-l 
U.r  hcratise  maiiv  artists  of  tine  disct-rnmeul  prefer  Ins 
conceiXion  u(  Li.noi  .n  to  any  otlior,  and  because  lUe  gift 
ot  the  statue  to  tlie  city  by  I.  W.  I?i.uNUf:iM  is  a  lu:e 
act  of  cultural  patriolisni.  this  community  will  be  rlis- 
,„  scd  to  view  with  tavor  the  work  which  is  to  be  un- 
veiled in  the  Library  grounds  today.  U  is  stated  that 
,hc  Louisville  statue  differs  from  that  in  Ciacinnati, 
.,ud  TiiL  Ti.MK.s  for  one  hopes  that  the  sculptor  has 
:pade  cerlaia  modihcalions  in  the  stark  realism  of  that 

'''lim'o.n  was  homely.  L..N..d..N  had  large  hands  and 
f,.cl  He  was  ungainly  and  he  was  raw-boned,  but 
I,,N(oiN,  standing  as  the  statue  depicts  him,  ^vas  not  a 
;;rotcs.iue  figure,  and  there  are  grotesque  touches  about 
the  Cincinnati  original.  Art  and  truth  belong  with 
hand.,  clasped,  but  photography  is  not  the  highest  sculp- 
tural art.  The  sculptor  shot.ild  find  the  soul  iu  man.  a:= 
-.  cU  as  the  body,  when  he  mo.lels.  To  Tuio  Times,  the 
Cincinnati  statue  has  seemed  most  blatantly  physical. 
■I  in  the  Louisville  representation,  Mr.  B.vrnauu 
han  put  into  that  homely  visage  mure  of  the 
mvsterious  geuiii.s  that  saved  the  world;  if  he  has  re- 
vealed iu  the  expression  more  of  that  Christ-like  com- 
pessiou  which  animated  the  President  in  triumph  and 
m  ad\ersily.  then  the  Library  statue  will  be  vastly  su- 
peiioc  to  that  iu  Cincinnati. 

"Art  is  restraint,  and  Art  is  suggestion,"  was  a  mot- 
l,>  of  the  Cireekb  that  should  be  as  much  Art's  iuspiratiou 
iiuw  as  In  the  ago  of  Pmidi.^s  and  PuAxi  ri.i.LS. 

TiitJ  TiMi^.s  shares  with  the  community  a  feeling  of 
c:eep  thanks  to  Mr.  Bt;uNiihiM,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
•-;reat  ability  of  Mr.  Baunaup;  and  their  gift  will  be  dou- 
bly valuable  to  cuUwre  if  the  Cincinnati  statue  is  out- 
ib  lie  by  that  of  Louisville. 


H  TODAYS  TALK  i 

m    by  GEORGE  MATTHEW  ADA^VS     \!^ 

Author  <rf  *YouCanr   "Up,"  'Juit  Amcm^Fru  iid*? 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  COMMON  THINGS 


riUb  1^  JU^l  the  iniiniiit  ot  a  Uttle 
journi-'y  to  u  huuse  ol  Bi'uuLy— tliu 
ituttio  of  GeoiKe  Grey  lidiiu-rd.  For 
30  ycurs  I  had  drcamcu  tibout  Chla 
very  I'xpt'rlence. 

Mr.  Barimrd.  though  acliitily  (i7 
ycuib  o(  a^e.  says  he  was  only  born 
:iO  years  ayo— in  the  year  1900  to  be 
ucl.  I  fell  this  aftir  the  hours  I  had 
H>cnL  lalkiny  uilli  Jus  ma^u^r.  but 
mostly  alter  ils't-ntny  to  him  luid 
hearing  htm  tell  oI  the  dujs  of  struf- 
t:lc  and  triumphs  withm  tilm&eU. 
mort-  thKii  in  the  work  of  any  other 
sculpLor,  do  1  see  In  Gcorjie  Orty 
Barnard's  work  the  man  hhiuielf.  his 
very  soul's  dreams,  and  the  dreams, 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  human 
rnec! 

I  looked  upon  a  smalt  marble,  the 
most    beaulllul    creation    of    Its    t:lnd 

'hVt''    T-)iU4l   tfvau    tTBUi^     I    f>uii    oaiLUilU£. 

of  none  ni  the  world  more  beuutllul. 
I  looked  uixin  It  and  felt  Ood  tnstde  of 
It.  alunti  tvory  perlect  curve  and  hld- 
di  11  luirieriit-ath  the  soft  and  chngmg 
d.aptries  that  actually  melted  Into 
the  llesh  of  a  body  that  the  sculptor's 
finyers  had  fasliloned  out  of  a  block 
of  white  marble.  I  was  loathe  even 
to  leave  It.  It  lives  before  my  eyes 
and  in  my  heart.  I  can  never  forget 
ll.  and  aUhou^h  a  wealthy  man  has 
purchased  it— without  even  ever 
having  seen  it— I  am  certain  that  1 
am.  at  least,  one  ot  its  owners,  be- 
ta use  I  felt  It,  understood  it— loved 
it. 

Everywhere  >ou  move — whether  In 
the  home  or  studio— of  George  Grey 
Barnard,  you  see  and  breathe  beauty. 
A  master's  soul  scattered  all  about. 

Long  ago  this  sculptor  did  the 
i:rr.itest  Lmeoln  ever  jiiven  to  the 
uorld.  ll\s  is  the  gentle,  patient, 
undirstandlMB.  sympathetic,  human — 
ClirlsLliKe  Lincoln. 

for  ten  years,  Geoi^e  Grey  Barnard 
ha-s  been  laborlnK.  Kom  early  morn- 
Ing  until  late  at  night,  on  one  of  the  | 
greatest  epic  ei"t4»P^  of  sculptoring,  I| 


believe,  that  hu^  ever  been  conceievid. ' 
And  only  a  loving  lew  have  known 
anything  about  Itt  Half  a  ccultiry  ui 
struggle  and  study,  backgroundlni^ 
these  ten  years  of  ti»il,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  ot  dolliu:s  that  he  has 
earned  irom  his  worlcs,  are  bein^' 
)>oured  Into  this  last  and  mightiest 
effort  ol  Ills  life,  which  he  Intends  to 
j^lve  to  the  American  people  and  to 
the  world  as  hl.s  contribution  to  beauty 
and    human    expression. 

The  Barnard  studio  is  located  at 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  v.oild. 
overlooking  the  Htici.ion  river  In  Now 
York  City.  fU-ccnlly  the  land  upon 
which  It  stiUids.  and  under  wliu.-,e 
roof  now  rest  tlie  treasures  oi  a  lile- 
tlme  of  toil  and  aspiration,  ha.^  been 
donated  to  New  York  City  l(>r  a  pub- 
lic parki  And  thue  aiv  ihosy  now 
ui\\n  want  I  Liiji .  u^*ti^  genius,  wha.c 
actual  heart  hil^  iakfu  luuv  m  uic 
very  soil  v.  here  lus  studio  stands,  to 
move,  to  finish  his  work  elsewhere— 
that  the  land  may  be  given  over  to 
tlie  erection  ol  the  re])llca  of  an  Old 
World    gothtc   castle! 

For  30  years,  nearly  2,000  years  af;o. 
a  lowly  man  labored  as  a  carpenter  tn 
the  land  of  Pakstlne.  Tlien  lur  tluvc  | 
years  he  mini.^tered,  leav  ing  behind  i 
iiini  the  noblest  phdosophy  e\er  tor- 
mulaled— u  lormula  ol  love  uiut  j 
beauty  lliat  has  given  lo  cucii  and  i 
every  one  of  us  what  divnuty  we  own.  I 

And  then  tlie  misunderstanding  lew] 
crucllied  inm— hainmencl  nail.>  into' 
his  hands  and  lett.  scotfinrly  l>nt  u* 
cruel  cross  of  thorns  upon  hi^  brow .  j 
so  that  blood  ran  duv.n  through  the 
lines  of  his  face— until  he  breathed  no 
more.  But  he  dldn  t  die! 

How  can  Ameika  allow  Ilie  C'l'^iin 
Grey  Barnard  stiullo  lo  bi-  torn  down, 
at  lea-st  belore  his  great  ta:.k  i^  iin- 
Ished?  If  the  unknowui^  would  biu 
take  tlie  journey  I  look  a  lew  days 
ai,'o.  it  would  remain  lorevtrr  n.-i  a 
shrine  beloved  beyond  a  thousand 
parks.  /' 
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[Seeittf  Louisville^ 


WALKING  DISTANCE  TRIPS 


JRFFRK80N    COUNTY    COCBTHOD8R— On    JefferaoD    Street    between    Flftb 

•  11(1  Sixrb  Streets.  One  of  the  most  historic  public  bulldlDgs  In  the  United  States. 
Noeiie  of  many  stirring  episodes  In  the  days  of  long  ago.     Br«cted  to  1887. 

8TATCE  OF  HBNKT  CLAY— In  the  rotunda  of  the  Jefferson  County  Court- 
house. No  American  needs  to  be  told  of  the  life  of  this  famous  Kentucky  states- 
man, whose  home  was  situated  at  Lexington,  and  whose  work  made  a  deep  Im- 
prcHslon  OD  the  young  republic  of  his  time. 

IIIOKOU!  STATIIK  OF  THOMAS  JEFFEKSON— In  front  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Coiirlliousf,  on  Jefferson  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  Very 
short  wnlk   from   the  hotels.     Or  may  be  reached  via  Jefferson   Street  car  line. 

STATrK  OF  AnnAIIAM  LINCOLN— On  the  west  lawn  of  the  LonlsTlUe  Fret 
Public  Iilbrary,  at  Fourth  and  York  Streets,  Is  a  replica  of  Oeorge  Gray  Barnard's 
fiimouH  heroic  statue  of  the  great  Kentucklan,  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  statue  was 
a  gift  to  the  city  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Bernhelm. 

CITY  nALI.. — Handsome  headquarters  of  the  city  goTernment.  Across  the 
street  weHt  from  the  Jefferson  County  Courthouse.  One  of  the  handsomest 
strnctiires  In  the  city.  Reached  afoot  or  by  Jefferson  Street  car  line,  westbound 
from   Fourth   Street. 

r.  S.  CUSTOM  norSE  and  POSTOFFICB — Mapnlflcent  specimen  of  arehl- 
toetiiral  doslfrn.  Located  In  heart  of  the  retail  district,  on  Broadway,  Sixth  to 
Seventh  streets.  From  outlying  parts  of  the  city,  the  custom  house  Is  reached 
by  Broadway  and  Sixth  street  cars. 

LOnaviLtE  MCNICIPAL  CNIVERSITY— Third  and  Shlpp  Streets.  The 
oldest  municipally  owned  unlTernity  In  America.  Its  alumni  have  graced  the 
balls  of  state  and  helped  direct  the  affairs  of  the  nation  almost  from  "time  Im- 
memorial."    Founded  in  1837.     Reached  by   Booth   Fourth  or  Second  Street  cars. 

ARCIIITKCTS  AND  DDILDICRS  EXHIBIT,  622  S.  Fifth  Street,  between 
Clicslnut  ami  Hro;i(lway,  displaying  the  uses  and  beauty  of  building  materials 
and  npiillaufea  under  architectural  guidance.  Containing  one  of  the  most  com- 
pli'te  and   beautifully  made  homes  in   the  country. 

PKRRnYTERIAN  THBOI.OGICAIi  SRMINARY— First  and  Broadway.  Walk 
Ing  distance  from  hotels.  Bqualled  by  only  one  other  Presbyterian  ministerial 
training  college  In  J /nerlca.  Bulldlnga  In  the  Oxford-Qothlc  style  of  architec- 
ture. vlNltor.s  to  thu  city  should  maKe  It  a  point  to  see  this  beautiful  eduea 
tloKal   institution. 

TUB  CITY  nOHPITAL  Is  a  wonderful  Institution,  covering  a  large  areo    juI 

•  few  squares  from  the  center  of  the  city.  Comprises  a  group  of  fireproof, 
'iiodern  hospital  buildings  unexcelled  in  equipment  and  personnel.  Reached 
by   Bast  Chestnut   Street  car. 

OBOROB  D.  PRBNTICR  8TATCB,  In  front  of  LouHvllle  Free  Ppbllc  Library, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  one  block  south  of  Broadway.  Very  short 
walk  from  leading  hotels.  Prentice  was  a  leading  Journalist,  editor,  poet  and 
educator  of  the  Southland.  If  yon  wish  to  make  the  trip  by  street  car,  take  any 
Bonlhhound   Fourth   Street  car. 

THE  .IRFFERHON  COUNTY  ARMORY,  at  Armory  Place  and  Walnut  Street. 
Is  but  two  blocks  from  Louisville's  principal  retail  thoroughfare.  It  Is  one  of 
the  city's  most  wldelv  known  buildings,  said  to  have  the  greatest  floor  apace 
under  permanent  roof  of  any  convention  hall  In  the  world.  It  contains  B3.000 
square  feet  of  unobstructed  floor  space.  Many  of  the  smaller  conventions  that 
mei-r  In  Louisville  hold  their  sessions  In  the  hotels,  but  the  larger  gatherin;:^ 
are   convened  In   the   Jefferson   County   Armory. 

IIUAINARD  LEMON   ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  FURNITURE  COLLECTION— 

?2;t  East  Rroadway.  Is  the  most  notable  private  collection  of  antique  silver  and 
furniture  In  the  TTnitPd  States,  making  exhibits  In  thirty-eight  of  our  largest 
cities.     Visitors  welcome. 

THE  TOBACCO  BRE.VKS — Perhaps  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of 
Louisville  business  life  Is  the  tobacco  industry.  For  years,  Loulsvlllo  was  the 
ITincipal  tohncco  market  of  the  world.  When  it  Is  known  that  Kentucky  pro- 
dufes  a  third  of  all  the  tobacco  grown  In  the  world,  the  importance  of  the  tobacco 
Industry  to  the  State  and  to  the  city  can  perhaps  be  understood.  Of  all  the 
markets  In  Kentucky,  the  Louisville  market  ranks  first  as  a  "hogshead  center." 
On   Main   Street  between   Ninth  and  Twelfth  Streets. 

<il{.4N'lTB  MONUMENT  commemorating  founding  of  the  city  In  1780.  On 
site  of  old  Fort  Nelson,  near  Central  Railroad  station,  at  foot  of  Seventh  Street. 
Reached  by  westbound  Main  Street  cars  or  by  northbound  Sixth  or  Seventh  Street 
cars.     Erected   by  the  women   of   Louisville. 

OHIO  ItlVER  H.4RBOR,  WHARVES  AND  FALLS— These  are  among  the 
most  Interesting  sights  about  Louisville  and  may  be  seen  from  the  waterfront 
from  Brook  to  Sixth  Streets,  from  the  auditorium  of  the  Inter-Southern  Life 
Building,  Fifth  and  Jefferson  Streets,  or  from  the  upper  floors  of  the  Columbia 
Building.  Fourth  and  Main  Streets.  It  Is  only  a  short  walk  from  the  leading 
hotels.  Large  river  steamers  and  smaller  crafts  are  always  to  be  seen.  Four 
great  bridges  connect  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Jeffersonvllle.  Fine  river 
views  also  are  possible  from  Shawnee  Park,  reached  by  West  Market  Street  or 
West  Broadway  Street  car,  and  east  ef  the  city  on  the  Prospect  Interurban  Une. 


Barnard  Work  At  Museum 
Stirs  Visitors'  Interest 


J.    B.    SPEED    MEMORIAL 
MUSEUM     CALENDAR 

March  12-March  27 — Recent  Ac 
(]uisitions  and  Loans. 

March      12-March     27— Exhibi 
tion  of  Textiles. 

March  12-March  19  — Water 
Colors  and  Prints  by  Josef  Albers 
under  auspices  of  University  Art 
League. 

Museum  Hours — Sundays,  2  to 
5  p.m.;  week  days,  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.;  closed  Mondays..  There  is 
no  admission  charge. 

Since  the  installation  ten  days 
ago,  without  formalities,  of  "The 
Prodigal  Son,"  by  George  Grey 
Barnard,  in  the  flower  court  op- 
posite the  main  entrance  of  the 
J.  B.  Speed  Memorial  Museum, 
the  masiive  marble  group  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  visitors, 
many,  of  whom  made  a  study  of 
this  work  the  sole  objective  of 
tiieir  stay.  Others,  coming  un- 
aware upon  so  dominating  an  ob- 
ject, have  made  natural  inquiries 
regarding  it  and  the  sculptor. 

The  statue  of  Abrahanw  Lin- 
coln in  Library  Place  has  made 
at  least  hte  name  of  George  Gray 
Barnard  familiar  to  the  Louisville 
public.  The  Llncom  statue  has 
been  called  Barnard's  "most  con- 
troversial work"  because  of  criti- 
cism aroused  by  its  faithfulness 
to  the  sculptor's  conception.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  however,  called  it 
"the  living  Lincoln,  the  one  we 
know   and   love." 

Shortly  after  Barnard's  death  in 
April,  1938,  a  writer  in  the  Art 
Digest  characterized  him  as 
"America's  most  monumental 
sculptor"  and  recalled  that  he 
"first  vron  international  recogni- 
tion with  his  colossal  marble  group 
now  installed  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  stairway  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum."  The  work  given 
to  the  museum  by  R.  S.  Rey- 
nolds bears  testimony  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  description  of  the 
sculptor. 

Left  unfinisUed  in  plaster  in  his 
studio  was  the  largest  of  all  his 
works  ort  which  he  had  laboi-ed 
fifteen  years.  This  was  the  "Rain- 
bow Arch,"  a  monument  to  the 
futility  of  war,  100  feet  high  and 


sixty  feet  wide.  It  was  the  wish 
of  friends  of  tlie  artist  that  ttlia 
arch  should  be  converted  into 
marble  and  set  up  on  a  cliff  over- 
looking the  Hud-son  River,  but 
this  wish  has  not  been  realized 
so  far. 

The  sculptor's  death  occurred 
two  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
"The  Cloisters,"  a  structure 
housing  the  medieval  collection  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  assembled  by  Bar- 
nard. The  site  in  Fort  Tryon 
Park  and  funds  for  construction 
of  buildings  and  purchase  of  col- 
lection were  given  by  John  D, 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  architectuiral 
and  sculptural  fragments,  with  the 
chapels  and  other  buildings,  are 
said  to  form  one  of  the  finest 
medieval  collections  in  the  world. 


ROBERT    T. 
LINCOLN 


ir's   A   WISK  CHII.I)  THAT   KNOWS    HIS   OWN    FATHKK 
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